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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square.—The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY 
isnow open. Admission, (from Eight to Seven o *clock,) One Shil- 


talogue, One Shillin; 
msc JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


eer INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 





GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased L mapagy Barca | is OPEN DAILY, 
Admission 1s, talogue 
ann ee. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The THIRTY- 
BECOND ANNUAL Lg ogg ae re ~ oe is NOW 
til dus! mittance, 
eee ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Twenty-first ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of this Society is Open at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, 
near St. James's See, ee till Dusk. ‘Admission, 
Shilling ; Season Ticket, Five ngs. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


ern CHALON EXHIBITION.—SOCIETY 
OF ARTS.—This collection of = Bi cory: Drawings, 
and Sketches of the late JOHN CHALON, Esq., R.A., with a 
Selection from the Works of ALFRED 7 CHALON » Esq., R.A, 
is now open at the Society’s House, Adelphi. —Admission, Is. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LON- 
DON —NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the NEXT 
EXHIBITION of FLOWERS and FRUIT, in the SOCIETY’S 
GARDEN, will take place on Wednesday, June 20, at 2 P.x, 
Tickets, price 6s. each, can be procured at this Office, apon pre- 
senting the order of a ag ek or on the day of the meeting, at 
Turnham Green, price 7s. 6d. 


Iss DOLBY and MR. LINDSAY 
SLOPER’S ANNUAL GRAND CONCERT will take piace 
at 8t. Martin’s Halil, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, June 13, to 
commence at Eight o’'Clock, when they will be assisted by M 
Jenny Ney, Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Amy Dolby, Mr. 
Reeves, Sig Belletti, M. Sainton, and M, agg 
Alfred Mel =A 























nea 
ae and 1g ha 201, pmagens Stree 
Old Bond Street iby, 2, Hinde ‘Sureet, Manchester 4 
3 and of of ie Lindsay Sloper, 7, Southwick Place, Hyde 
Park. Square. Gallery tickets, 5s. each, a and area tickets, half- a- 
crown each.—May be had at all the pal music 
and libraries. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.— 
SIXTH YEAR'S ISSUE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
wr, W OLL — ‘Wood oR pg by Messrs. DALZIEL, — 


Series Ay Drawings from th 
by GIOTTO. in the Arena Chapel, Padua, 
(Being “ieee Continuation phd the Fourteen Engravings from the same 
Series, previously issued,) 
T r with the Second Part 
The Notice aig i his WORKS. in PADUA, 
y JOHN RUSKIN. 
Annual aecetns to an Arundel Society, £1 1s. 
24, Old Bond Street. JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 


AYALL'S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, REGENT STREET, Corner of ARGYLL PLACE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS of every Size and Stylo, uncoloured or highly 
DAGUERREOTYPES. lain or tinted ; 
STEREOSCOPI oRPRATTS jing! 
COPIES on Plate or Pape hedate idan ite 
Ta ad z yw Darty. 


“ Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
Lor are as superior to the generality of such pictures as a 
ite engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”—AnT JovRNAL, Noyv.,: 











More Pleasing, and far more accurate than the lity of 
such pictures."—Ticzs, July 17, 1854. _— 





#PvcaTion.. —A Gentlewoman, who can offer 
eminent attention 
to the health =i og a = coumitted i. pre with 

4 and very h ferences. 
receives Six YOUNG LADIES into her Family’ and has now 


TWO VACANCIES.— 
Place, W. rt ‘A. B., Mr. Rossiter’s, Chemist, Lonsdale 








Now ready, gratis and postage free. 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
ss eeeeay SELECT LIBRARY. 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdra i 
rngeee Ng from Circulation, and offered at greatly 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 
76, Cross Street, Manchester. ; j 


HEATH'S SS OALOGUE | OF SECOND- 
HAND 


BOOKS, yo d hased at the Sales of Arch- 
deacon Hare, Dr. Spry, 2.1 bole, Be os and other Libraries of 
prices affixed. eae 4 for 1 


‘same. Suan tie 855, also 2 and 3, may be 
497, Oxford Street, London. 








Patt Mact.—Eneuisu Pictures or Great Importance. 


ME ISSRS. FOSTER and SON respectfully 


announce that they have received instructions from Messrs. 
Lloyd, Brothers, the enterprising publishers of Ludgate Hill, to 
SELL’ by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, W ednesday, 
June 13, at 12 for 1, the original PICTURES by eminent British 
artists purchased by Lloyd and Co., mostly for the purpose of en- 
graving, and that being accomplished, they are now to be sold, in- 
cluding two academy pictures by the late J. M. W. Turner, R.A. » 
viz., the Grand Canal at Venice, with the State Barges Convey ing 
the Pictures of John Bellini to the Church of the Redeemer, now 
in process of Engraving, ard the well-known Burning of the 
Houses of Parliament; Infant Prayer, by W. P. Frith, R.A., the 
academy picture, engraved by Stocks ; Did you Ring? by the same 
artist, now engraving by Hall, and a ‘smaller picture, also by Mr. 
Frith ; the Spirit of Justice, the poetical academy picture, by D. 
Maclise, R.A, not yet engraved ; the Fight for the Standard, by 
R. Ansdell, engraved by Ryall; ‘Cromwell and his Daughter, en- 
graved by ‘Tomkins, and Nelson in his Cabin on the Eve of the 
Battle of Trafalgar, engraved by Sharpe, both by Charles Lucy; 
the Wood Nymphs Surprised,an exquisite academy picture, by 
W.E. Frost,R.A.; aset of four Hunting Pictures, by Herring, sen., 
engraved by Harris; the Golden Age, an important work by F. 
Danby, A.R.A., &c. ; and specimens of 
T. Faed R. S. Lauder 
J. Linnell T. Uwins, R.A. 
J. Phillip T. Creswick, R.A. 
W. Muller le , w. Douglas. 
Catalogues will iy ready on the 12th, and may be had of Messrs. 
Foster, 54, Pall Pall. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Linnell, jun. 
A. Johnston 





In 2 vole. post Svo, the Second Edition of 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 
By the Author of “ Mary Barton,” “ Ruth,” &c, 


(In a few days. 


New Work by Mr. Bayle St. John. 
ANECDOTICAL HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF 
THE LOUVRE, 

Just published, in post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


THE LOUVRE; _ . 
Oz, BIOGRAPHY OF A MUSEUM, . ] 
Br BAYLE 8T. JOHN, mer 


Author of “ Purple Tints of Paris,” ‘“‘ Two Years’ Residence'In a 
Levantine Family,” &c. &c. 


IN THE SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION, 
A Cheap Edition, price 2s., of 


CRANFORD. 


By the Author of “Mary Barton,” “ Ruth,” 
“ North and South,” 


Royal 4to, price 21s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


OF THE LATE 
CATHERINE GRACE GODWIN. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by A. C. WIGAN. 


With Forty Illustrations by Brnxer Foster, Joun Gitzsrt, &c. 


“ There are many striking and pleasing pieces in Mrs. Godwin's 
collection of poetry, and we think that Mr. Wordsworth expressed 
a fair and candid opinion of the writer’s general merit when he 

said, ‘I have read your volume (‘The Wanderer’s Legacy,’ = 
through with much pleasure. Whenever it is read, such 
cannot but do you honour. It is neither wanting in tainly, nor 
in that much rarer gift which is the soul of nag ime “nation. 
There is great command of language and versification.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

London : Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, price 5s., with 10 illustrative Plates, 


oN METEOROLOGY. By Joun 
DREW, Ph.D., F.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the 
Philosophical Institute of Bale. 
,, This work, bw result of — years’ experience, gives ample 
for se of the BAROMETER, THER 
MOMETER, HYGROMETER, ‘RAIN: GAUGES, and other Me- 
teorological Instruments ; suitable Formule and Tables for the 
Reduction of Observations ; an Account of the Photographic 
Registration at Greenwich, and of the pooune state of the Science 
in this Country. It affords exactly the kind of information in 
request with private observers, as well as with the Officers of the 
Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, in connexion with the 
arrangements entered into between the Governments of this 
country and the other Maritime States. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 


OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publish: Works Printed by them until the Aathor has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing ents enable them to promote th< inte- 





restof all ‘Works entrusted to their charge 


\. ,bstimates and every 
f post. . 





P i 





This day, Octavo, 15s. 


HE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT, 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, Seventh Edition, with Illustrations, 5s. 


TALES AND STORIES FROM HISTORY. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of “ Lives of the Queens 
of England.” 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Next week, Two Volumes, Post Octavo, with Lilustrations 
and Map, 
ANDS OF THE SLAVE AND THE 
FREE; or, Travels in Cuba, the United States, and Canada, 
By Captain the Honourable HENRY A. MURRAY, RN. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


EFINITIONS in POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

By the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A New Edition, with 

a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Remarks, by JOHN CAZE- 
NOVE. Price 2s. 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stati Court. 


DEDICATED TO THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
Just published, Canto First, 
[HE PARLIAMENTARY CRITIQUE, A 


Satire. By VERBER A. WHIP. 
Piper and Co., Paternoster Row. 














KERTCH, ARABAT, TAGANROG, MARIOUPOL, &e. 


TANFORD’S MAP OF THE SEA OF 
AZOF will be published on Tuesday, June the 12th. Price 
in 1 sheet, coloured, 2s.; case, 4s. 6d. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 


BSERVATIONS on the FEASIBILITY of 
FORMING an INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL and ARMED 
ECUTIVE for ADJUSTING NATIONAL DIGPUTES and 
OBVIATING Go NEUROSITECE-WAR. By 4 SOLIGIER, 


London: Effingham Wi'son, 11, Royal Exchange. 


HE NATIONAL REVIEW.—On the 30th 
of June will be published, the first Namber of THE NA- 
TIONAL EW.a new Quarterly Journal of Geteral Lite- 
3, and Social and Helgiou Philosophy. Price Fire 
PRubert Theobald, Je, Paternéeter Row: 
* THE BURNETT TREATISE.—(Szconp Puuze.) 
This day is published, 
'HEISM: the Witness of Reason and Nature 
to an All-Wise and Beneficent Creator. By the Rev. > 


TULLOCH, D.D., Principal and Primarius Professor of Theo! 
8t. — s College, St. Andrews. In One Volume Octayo, 


108. 64. 
Williaa Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 














DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO VISCT. PALMERSTON. 
Just published, in 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


HE PHYSICIAN FOR ALL; his Philo- 
sophy, his Experience, and his Mission. By JOHN SPUR- 
GIN, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of London, 
and of the Cambridge a Society, and Senior Physician 
to the —— Hospital. 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





PROFESSOR REICHEL’S NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. 
This day, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
HE LORD'S PRAYER, and other Sermons. 
By CHARLES PARSONS REICHEL, B.D., Professor of 
Latin in the Queen's University, Chaplain to his Excellency the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and late Donnelian Lecturer in the 


University of Dublin. 
illan and Co., Cambridge. Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street, 
London. 








MR. COTTON’S NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. 
This day, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 

ERMONS; chiefly connected with Public 

Events of 1854. By G. E. LYNCH COTTON, M.A., Head 
Master of Marlborough College, Wilts, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Macmillan and Co., a bag and Daldy, 1&6, Fleet Street, 

ndon. 





NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE REV. R. W. EVANS. 
In small 8vo, price is. 
PAROCHIAL SERMONS, preached in the 
Parish Church of Heversham, Westmoreland; THIRD 
SERIES. By the Rev. ROBERT WILSON EVANS, B.D., Vicar, 
formerly Feliow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Author of “ The 
Rectory of Valehead,” and “‘ The Bishopric of Souls.” 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place, 
Of whom may be had, 


The FIRST and SECOND bh A 
5s. each. >. 





Just published, Part V.-price, 


ISCELLANEA GRAPHICA:§ 
of Ancient Medieval and Renaissance 
Collection of Lord LON DESBOROUG#E et 
FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. ' 
This Part contains Gold Ornaments TO! 
ments for the Table ; Armour for the Te 
Ivory and Boxwood. 
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NATURAL 


HISTORY. 








I. 


MAY FLOWERS: being a Sequel of 
Notes and Notions on Created Things. By the Author of 
* March Winds and April Showers,’ With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 5s. ‘ow ready. 


i. 


MARCH WINDS and APRIL SHOWERS : 
being Notes and Notions on a few Created Things. By the 
Author of ‘ Episodes of Insect Life.’ With numerous Wood 
Engravings. 5s. [Recently published, 

III, 


, or | & 


LITERARY PAPERS by the late Pro- 
fessor EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S. Selected from his 
Writings in ‘The Literary Gazette.’ With a Portrait, and 
Memoir. Price 6s. 

Iv. 


FLORA of NEW ZEALAND. By 
JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &. In 2 vols. 
With 130 Plates. Royal 4to, price £12 12s, coloured, £8 15s, 
plain. [Wow completed, 


v 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, 
History of the British Seaweeds: eontaining coloured 
Figures and Descriptions of all the Species of a inhabit- 
ing the Shores of the British Islands. B ILLIAM 
HENRY HARVEY, M.D., M.R.I.A, With 360 Plates. 
Price £7 12s, 6d. 


vi, 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or, 
Figures and Descriptions of the Shells of Molluscous Ani- 
mals, By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. In Monthly Parts, 
10s, Any Genus may be had separately. 

[Part 144 on the 30th. 


VIL, 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA;; or, 
Spree System of aye a By LOVELL REEVE, 


Illustrated with 300 Plates of 1500 Figuresiof Shells. 
Two vols. 4to. £10 coloured, £6 plain, 
virt. 


TRAVELS on the AMAZON and RIO 
NEGRO, with an Account of the Native Tribes, and Obser- 
vations on the Climate, Geology, and Natural History of the 
Amazon Valley. By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. With 
Plates and Maps. 18s. 

1x 


CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE: 
being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Herald,’ under 
the command of Captain Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the 
Years 1845-51. By BERTHOI.D SEEMANN, F.L.8. With 
Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Petermann. 2 vols., 
price 21s. 


x 


Western HIMALAYA and TIBET: 
the Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 

orthern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By 
THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. With Tinted Lithographs 
and a Map by Arrowsmith. Price lis. 


xi, 


BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY: being II- 
justrations and Descriptions of the Genera of Insects found 

Great Britain and Ireland. By JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S, 
16 Yols. 770 coloured Plates. Price £21, 


xIt, 


RHODODENDRONS. of SIKKIM 
HIMALAYA: being an Account, botanical and geogra- 
hical, of the Rhododendrons recently discovered in the 
Mountains of Eastern Legs J. D. HOOKER, 
.D., F.R.8, With 30 Plates. Imperial folio, price £3 16s, 


XII, 


DROPS of WATER. Their marvellous 
beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope. By 
INES CATLOW, Coloured Plates. 7s. 6d, 


xIv, 


to ECONOMIC BOTANY: 





Xv. 


TALPA; or, Chronicles of a Clay Farm. 
An ultural Fragment, By C. W. H. With Frontis- 
piece by George Cruikshank. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 


XVI. 


Popular BRITISH CONCHOLOGY : 
the Molluscs and Shells inhabiting the British Isles. By 
G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. With 20 coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 


XVII. 


Popular BRITISH MOSSES: _ their 
Structure, Fructification, &c. By R, M. STARK, Esq. 
With 20 coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


XVIIr. 


Popular PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By 
J. BEETE JUKES, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. With 20 double- 
tinted Geological Landscapes. 10s, 6d. 


xIx, 


Popular ECONOMIC BOTANY; or, 
Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of 
the a Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, 
Clothing, 


onan eing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, 
&e. ByT.C.A CHER ‘20 coloured Plates, 10s, 6d, 
xx. 


Popular BRITISH FERNS, comprising 
Figures of all the Species. By THOMAS MOORE F.L,S, 
With 20 coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


XXI. 


Popular BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By 
the Rev, Dr. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S., M.W.S, With 20 
coloured Plates, 10s, 6d, 

XXII. 


Popular BRITISH SEAWEEDS. B 


‘the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Second Edition. Wit 


22 coloured Plates by Fitch, 10s, 6d, 


XXIII, 


Popular MOLLUSCA; or, Shells and 
omg a Inhabitants. With 18 coloured Plates by Wing. 


XXIV. 


Popular MAMMALIA. By A. Wurtz, 
F.L.S. With 16 coloured Plates by B. Waterhouse Hawkins, 
F.L.S. 10s. 6d, 

XXv, 


Popular BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, a 
Familiar ma 4 of Insects. By MARIA E,. CATLOW. 
With 16 coloured Plates by Wing, Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 


xXXVI, 


Popular BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 
—— all the Birds. Second Edition. By P, H. 
GOSSE. With 20 coloured Plates. 10s, 6d. 


XXVII, 


Popular FIELD BOTANY, «a Familiar 
History of British Field Plants. By AGNES CATLOW, 
Third Edition, With 20 coloured Plates. 10s. 6d, 


XXVIII. 


‘Popular MINERALOGY, a Familiar 
Account of Minerals and their Uses. By HENRY SOWERBY. 
20 coloured Plates, 10s.6d, 


xxix, 


Popular SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, 
Hi of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By MARIA 
CATLOW, 16 coloured Plates, 10s, 6d. 


Xxx. 


PARKS and PLEASURE GROUNDS; 
or, Practical Notes on a Residences, Villas, Public 
Parks, and Gardens. By C. H. SMITH, Landscape Gar- 
dener. Price 6s. 


XXXI. 


ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION of FISH. 
By PISCARIUS. Third Edition. Price 1s, 








; ae 
Sgr the a By THOMAS ©. ARCHER. With 
~ - 20 unooloured Plates, 28. 6d. 


LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


es 





13, Great Mar.Borover Sterzy 


HURST AND BLACKET? 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURY, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 
The DUKE of BUCKINGHAM 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of GEORGE 1, 
From Original Family Documents. The Third and Pour 
i re gag the Period from 1800 to 1810, and com. 
pleting the work. 


“The present collection is more valuable than the last. There 
isa bape ved the contents of these \olumes which Possesses nearly 
as high a claim upon our instant and careful consideration ag the 
minutes of the Sebastopol Committee,’—Tue Times, 


The MONARCHS of the MAIN; 


or, Adventures of the Buccaneers. By GEORGE W. THORN. 
BURY, Esq. 3 vols. 


The OLD COURT SUBUBB. By 


LEIGH HUNT, Esq. 2 vols. [Immediatiy, 


THE WABASH; or, Adventures 


of an English Gentleman’s family in the Interior of America, 
By J. R. BESTE, Esq. 2 vols. 


SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND 


HUMAN NATURE. 2 vols. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE NEXT-DOOR NEIGH. 


BOURS. By Mrs. GASCOIGNE, Author of “ Temptation’ 
&c. 3 vols. 


THE JEALOUS WIFE. By Miss 


PARDOE. 3 vols. (Just ready, 


EUSTACE CONYERS. By Jame 


HANNAY, Esq., Author of “ Singleton Fontenoy,” &. 3 volt 

“+ Bustace Conyers’ is a fresh, vigorous, healthy book—beyond 
comparison Mr. Hannay’s best, wisest, and maturest work. The 
present fascination and lasting charm of the book will be foundin 
its gallery of lixing, vigorous, and subtile portraits.”"—Arnexamt, 


The HEIRESS of HAUGHTON. 


By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” 3 vols. 
“ A story of surpassing interest.”—Joun Butt. 
“ The best tale the author has written.”—Messenser. 





NOTICE, 


THE LANDED GENTRY. 


THE FIRST PART OF THE NEW AND IMPROVED 
EDITION OF 


SIR BERNARD BURKE'S 
HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY 


Is NOW READY, to be completed in a single volume, uniform 
with the Peerage and Baronetage, divided into Four 
Parts, price 10s. €d. each. 
Published for H COLBURN, by his Successors, HURST and 
BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 











Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


SKETCHES of the IRISH BAR; 


with other Literary and Political Essays. By WILLIAM 
HENRY CURRAN, Esq. 


SALATHIEL, THE IMMORTAL. 


By the Rev. G. CROLY, LL.D. A New, Revised, and Cheaper 
Edition. In 1 vol., post §vo. 
“ 4 magnificent fiction. One of the most splendid productions 
among works of fiction that the age has brought — = 
TH) a 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 


ENGLAND. The Sixth and concluding Volume. 
“A work of deep interest and importance, which will rank 
among the most valuable contributions to the stores of 
literature.”"—Jouw Boxw. ; 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Twelfth Edition, with 16 Iu 
trations, 6s. 
Also, just ready, a New and greatly improved Edition, in 2 vols 
post 8vo, of 


The ROMANCE of the ARISTO. 


CRACY; or, Anecdotes and Records of Distinguished 
lies. By Sir BERNARD BURKE. a8 
Published for H. COLBURN, by his Successors, HURST 
BLACKETT, 18, Great Marlborough Street. 
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REVIEWS. 


Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. By his 
ee indy Holland. With a Selec- 
tio from his Letters, edited by Mrs. 
Austin. Longman and Co. 
Next to a day with Sydney Smith himself; 
there could scarcely be enjoyed a richer treat 
than the perusal of this book. It is a worthy 
memorial of one of the wisest and best, as 
well as wittiest of men. To the world at 
it is in the latter capacity that his name 
has been chiefly known. The reputation of 
a mere wit is not of the most dignified kind, 
and the fame of a witty clergyman is considered 
by many, in Cowper’s phrase, “‘a rueful jest.” 
Bat injustice is done to Sydney Smith in re- 
garding this as his greatest claim to honour- 
able remembrance. The truth is, that the 
dazzling brilliancy of his wit prevented most 
men from taking a fair view of his extraordi- 
nary character. In his own lecture ‘On Wit 
and Humour,’ there is a passage which paints 
to the life the mind of the writer :—‘‘ The 
meaning of an extraordinary man is, that he 
is eight men, and not one man; that he has 
as much wit as if he had no sense, and as 
much sense as if he had no wit; that his con- 
duct is as judicious as if he were the dullest 
of human beings, and his imagination as 
brilliant as if he were irretrievably ruined. 
But when wit is combined with sense and 
information; when it is softened by bene- 
volence and restrained by principle; when it 
is in the hands of a man who can use it and. 
despise it; who can be witty, and something 
more than witty ; who loves honour, justice, 
decency, good-nature, morality, and religion 
ten thousand times better than wit, wit is 
then a beautiful and delightful part of our 
nature.” Such was Sydney Smith as those 
around him saw and Son him. It is only 
justice to his memory that this biography, 
already in the hands of his private friends, 
should be presented to the public, along with 
selections from his correspondence. Most 
true as well as touching were the words of 
his widow’s appeal to Mrs. Austin to under- 
take the latter task. ‘Much more that is 
excellent of my dear husband is deserving of 
notice than is derivable from his ‘ Works ;’ 
{et who will record it? Of his great talents 
has himself taken care; of these no one 
doubts. Of the far more admirable qualities 
of his mind and heart, the world knows no- 
thing! I think,” she added, “every word 
he ever wrote so precious, that my better 
judgment is blinded, and I should not be able 
to erase a line or thought. Here I greatly 
Want one on whose just perception, on whose 
right feelings of affectionate regard, not only 
for him, but for his fame, I can implicitly 
rely.” A subsequent letter shows how just a 
— hey had pamed of what ought to 
: m in regar : 
haggle: g to her husband's 
“ An eventless life must be made up of character 
of comments by friends, of a snatuties of the wed 
prong difficulties through which, without interest, 
Without connections, with the heavy weight of 
se on his shoulders, he dared bravely and 
onestly, and at all hazards, to struggle against 
x — every kind of abuse that militated 
a uman happiness, but which struggle was 
PS oan his own chance of success. 
. eee cannot come up to the 
thine thee " eserts ; yet if it be the only 
Temains to his survivors to do, that the 








memory of so much that was admirable and affec- 
tionate in private life, as well as great and noble 
in the wider range of human interests (which he 
ever strenuously advocated) may not perish, it is 
surely expedient that itshould be done. Itis only 
in the fulness and freshness of familiar correspond- 
ence that are illustrated the genuine feelings and 
character.” 

In collecting, transcribing, and arranging 
his letters, and in preparing materials for the 
biography, Mrs. Sydney Smith occupied her- 
self during the last years of her life. Of the 
ample materials for the volume of correspond- 
ence, Mrs. Austin had made use with much 
delicacy and judgment. It was thought that 
one so quick and fearless in the utterance of 
all his thoughts and feelings might have 
written much that might give offence, and 
further delay in the publication of the letters 
was advised. Our regret now is that they 
have been withheld so ae At the same 
time we are glad that the Memoir was not 
written by Lord Jeffrey as was first proposed, 
nor even by Mrs. Austin. What we really 
wished to know more about Sydney Smith— 
his domestic life, his personal habits, his 
daily walk and conversation—no one could 
have told us so well as his daughter Lady 
Holland. In the words of Mis. Austin, 
“admiration of his wit will become subordi- 
nate, as it ought to be, to respect for the pur- 
poses to which it was applied, and for the 
good sense by which it was guided.” Eve 
reader of these volumes will feel how truly it 
is affirmed on the monumental epitaph in 
Kensal Green cemetery, that “ his talents, 
though admitted by his contemporaries to be 
great, were surpassed by his unostentatious 
benevolence, his fearless love of truth, and 
his endeavour to promote the happiness of 
mankind by religious toleration and by ra- 
tional freedom.” 

Sydney Smith was born at Woodford in 
Essex, in 1771, the second son of a family of 
four sons and one daughter. His elder bro- 
ther Robert, the well-known Bobus Smith, 
was sent with the third brother to Eton, and 


‘there formed the intimacy with Frere and 


Canning, and other distinguished men with 
whom his name is always associated. Sydney 
and his youngest brother were sent to Win- 
chester :— 

‘¢He rose in due time to be Captain of the 
school, and, whilst there, received, together with 
his brother Courtenay, a most flattering but in- 
voluntary compliment from his schoolfellows, who 
signed a round-robin, ‘refusing to try for the Col- 
lege prizes if the Smiths were allowed to contend 
for them any more, as they always gained them.’ 
He used to say, ‘I believe, whilst a boy at school, 
I made above ten thousand Latin verses, and no 
man in his senses would dream in after-life of ever 
making another. So much for life and time 
wasted.” * * * 

“He left Winchester, as Captain, for New 
College, Oxford, where, as such, he was entitled 
to a Scholarship, and afterwards to a Fellowship. 
New College was chiefly then renowned for the 
quantity of port-wine consumed by the Fellows, 
but the very slender income allowed him by his 
father, perhaps luckily for his health, did not per- 
mit him to indulge in such habits. As my father 
was too proud to accept what he could not return, 
he lived much out of society, and thus lost one of 
the advantages of College to a poor man—that of 
making private friends. 

‘*Soon after quitting Winchester, and before he 
became a Fellow of New College, his father sent 
him to Mont Villiers, in Normandy, where he 
remained en pension for six months, to perfect his 
knowledge of French, which he always after spoke 
with + fluency. The fierceness of the French 


' Revolution was then at its height, and for his 





safety it was thought necessary that he should 
enrol himself in one of the Jacobin Clubs of the 
town, in which he was entered as ‘Le Citoyen 
Smit, Membre Affilié au Club des Jacobins de 
Mont Villiers.’ The only revolutionary peril he 
encountered, however, was in attending his two 
friends, Captain Drinkwater and his brother, to 
Cherbourg. These gentlemen, who were excellent 
draughtsmen, began sketching the works, in spite 
of my father’s remonstrances, who said, ‘ We shall. 
all be infallibly hung on the next lantern-post, if 
you are seen ;’ and in truth, in a few minutes the 
had a gendarme upon them; and it required 
my father’s skill, address, and knowledge of the 
language, with a few good-humoured jokes, and 
boasts of his own citizenship, to extricate himself 
and his friends out of his hands. When clear off— 
‘And now, my friends, no more sketching, if you 
please,’ said he. 

“T know little of his career at College, save that 
he obtained his Fellowship as soon as it was pos- 
sible, and from that moment was cast upon his own 
resources by his father, who never afterwards gave 
him a farthing till his death. Yet with this small 
income, about 100/. per annum, he not only pre- 
served that honesty, so often disregarded by young 
men, of keeping out of debt; but undertook to 
pay a sum of 30/. for a debt incurred when at 
Winchester School by his younger brother Cour- 
tenay, who had not had courage to confess it to 
his father before his departure for India. Cour- 
tenay became Supreme Judge of the Adawlut 
Court, subsequently made a very large fortune, ~ 
acquired great reputation as a Judge and Oriental 
scholar, returned to this country in his old age, and 
died suddenly a few years afterwards. 

**On leaving College it became necessary that 
my father should select a profession. His own in- 
clinations would have led him to the Bar, in which 
profession he felt that his talents promised him 
success and distinction, and where a career was 
open to him.that might gratify his ambition. But 
his father, who had been at considerable expense in 
bringing up his eldest brother Robert to that profes- 
sion, and fitting out the other two for India, after 
giving up a project he once had of sending Sydney as 
supercargo to China, urged so strongly his going 
into the Church, that my father, after considering 
the subject deeply, felt it his duty to yield to my’ 
grandfather’s wishes, and sacrifice his own, by 
entering the Church, and became a curate in a 
small village in the midst of Salisbury Plain. One 
of the first professional duties he was called upon 
to perform was to marry his eldest brother Robert 
to Miss Vernon, aunt to the present Lord Lans- 
downe. Ina letter to his mother on the occasion 
he says, ‘The marriage took place in the library 
at Bowood, and all I can tell you of it is, that he 
cried, she cried, and I cried ;’ the only tears, I be- 
lieve, this marriage ever produced, save those we 
shed on her grave. 

‘‘ Sydney Smith, a curate in the midst of Salis- 
bury Plain! To those who knew him, and his 
cast of character, the mere statement of. the fact 
will be enough to paint his feelings; but to those 
who knew him not, it would be difficult to express 
the famine of the mind that came over him when 
planted in that great waste of Nature. He has 
himself painted a curate as ‘the poor working-man 
of God—a learned man in a hovel, good and patient 
—a comforter and a teacher—the first and purest 
pauper of the hamlet; yet showing that, in the 
midst of worldly misery, he has the heart of a 
gentleman, the spirit of a Christian, and the kind- 
ness of a pastor.’ ” 


The next important step in his life is best 
told in his own words, in the autobiographical 
sketch prefixed to his published works in 
1839 :— 

“When first I went into the Church, I hada 
curacy in the middle of Salisbury Plain ; the inne 
was Netherhaven, near Amesbury. The Squire 
of the parish, Mr. Beach, took a fancy to me, and 
after I had served it two , he engaged me as 
tutor to his eldest son, it was that I 
and his son should proceed to the University of 
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Weimar, in Saxony. We set out; but before 
reaching our destination, Germany was disturbed 
by war, and, in stress of politics, we put into 
Edinburgh, where I remained five years, The 
principles of the French Revolution were then 
fully afloat, and it is impossible to conceive a more 
violent and agitated state of society.” 

At Edinburgh he found himself in the con- 
genial society of men who then sustained the 
renown of the ‘ Athens of the North’—Jeffrey, 
Brougham, Horner, Allen, Brown, Murray, 
Leyden, Lord Webb Seymour, Lord Wood- 
houselee, Alison, Playfair, and Dugald Stew- 
art. After two years residence in Edinburgh, 
he set up housekeeping there, having married 
Miss Pybus, to whom he had, since his college 
days, been engaged. She had some small for- 
tune, but Sydney’s contribution to the mé- 
nage, his daughter playfully tells us, amounted 
to “six small silver tea-spoons, which, from 
much wear, had become the ghosts of 
their former selves.” Then, and till late in 
life, the res angusta domi often caused him 
anxiety ; and we read, therefore, with deeper 
admiration, such proofs of his generous libe- 
rality as are revealed in the following anec- 
dotes :— 

‘*He had made the acquaintance, during his 
residence in Edinburgh, of a family consisting of a 
lady (one of the most beautiful specimens of old 
age I have ever met) and four daughters, who 
seemed to live for no other object than this mother. 
He accidentally discovered that this interesting old 
lady was suddenly involved in pecuniary difficul- 
ties. Regretting how little he had to offer, he en- 
treated she would not refuse the loan of a hundred 
pounds out of his little store; it was accepted with 
the same kind feeling with which it was offered. 
I never heard the circumstance till after his death, 
and I only mention it now because she. who re- 
ceived it is no more, and thosé few who survive her 
would, I know, gladly contribute anything that 
would honour the memory of their old friend. 
What added to the generosity of this little offering 
was, that he was then about to become a father, 
and had but little prospect of increasing his 

“means. 

*« Another instance of his generosity at that time 
was in behalf of Mr. Leyden, who, born a poor 
shepherd-boy in Teviotdale, had become so remark- 
able by his learning, that an effort was made by 
subscription to enable him to attend the College 
classes in Edinburgh, where he made the most 
astonishing progress in almost every branch of 
knowledge taught there. Having obtained, through 
Mr. Dundas, an appointment to India, he was 

uite unable to accomplish his outfit. Sir Walter 
Scott and my father, and a few others, were chiefly 
instrumental in effecting it, the latter contributing 
401. out of bis very small income. Mr, Leyden 
afterwards died in India.” 

The history of the great event of Sydney 
Smith’s Edinburgh life, the establishment of 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ is well known, from 
the personal narrative already referred to, 
and fuller details have been since made public 
in the memoir of Jeffrey, by Lord’Cockburn. 
On this subject we need not therefore dwell. 
Lady Holland gives a very good summary of 
the topics to which her father directed his 
influence in the ‘Review,’ and quotes with 
just satisfaction the brief but emphatic testi- 
mony of Lord Monteagle to the value of his 
labours :— 

‘** Lord Monteagle says: ‘ Looking at all he did, 
and the way in which he did it, it must be an in- 
expressible pleasure to all who knew, valued, and 
loved him, to observe that there was scarcely one 
question in which the moral, the intellectual, social, 
or even physical well-being of his fellow-men were 
concerned, to the advancement of which he has 
not endeavoured to contribute.’ ” 


The important effects produced by the 





‘Edinburgh Review,’ both directly and by 
the opposing forces called by it into action, 
are now universally acknowledged. What 
influence it exerted, may be fairly stated in 
the words of its founder :— 

‘*Towards the end of my residence in Edin- 
burgh, Brougham, Jeffrey, and myself happened 
to meet in the eighth or ninth story or flat in Buc- 
cleuch-place, the then elevated residence of Mr. 
Jeffrey. I proposed that we should set up a Re- 
view; this was acceded to with acclamation; I 
was appointed editor, and remained long enough 


in Edinburgh to edit the first number of the Review. |! ye 


The motto I proposed for the Review was, ‘Tenui 


Musam meditamur aven’’—‘We cultivate litera- |' 


ture on a little oatmeal;’ but this was too near the 
truth to be admitted, so we took our present grave 
motto from Publius Syrus, of whom none of us had, 
T am sure, read a single line; and so began what 
has since turned out to be a very important and 
able journal. When I left Edinburgh it fell into 
the stronger hands of Lords Jeffrey and Brougham, 
and reached the highest point of popularity and 
success, much gaan aa 

“To appreciate the value of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ the state of England at the period when 
that journal began should be had in remembrance. 
The Catholics were not emancipated. The Corpo- 
ration and Test Acts were unrepealed. The Game- 
laws were horribly oppressive ; steel-traps and 
spring-guns were set all over the country ; prisoners 
tried for their lives could have no counsel. Lord 
Eldon and the Court of Chancery pressed heavily 
on mankind. Libel was punished by the most 
cruel and vindictive imprisonments. The prin- 
ciples of political economy were little understood, 
The laws of debt and conspiracy were upon the 
worst footing. The enormous wickedness of the 
slave-trade was tolerated. A thousand evils were 
in existence, which the talents of good and able 
men have since lessened or removed; and these 
efforts have been not a little assisted by the honest 
boldness of the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ ” 


In the prosperity of the northern journal 
he always continued to take the liveliest inter- 
est, though he ceased to contribute after he 
rose to official dignity in the Church, as 
Jeffrey did when he was elevated to the 
Bench. Many of the published letters refer 
to the ‘ Review,’ and there is one which we 
have read with peculiar pleasure, as a ground- 
less idea has been current in bigoted circles 
that the spirit of the early conductors of the 
‘ Review’ was unfavourable to religion :— 


“He writes to Jeffrey, saying, ‘I hear with 
sorrow from Elmsley, that a very anti-christian 
article has crept into the last number of the 
‘ Edinburgh Review.’ . . . You must be thoroughly 
aware that the rumour of infidelity decides not only 
the reputation, but the existence of the Review. 
Tam extremely sorry, too, on my own account, 
because those who wish it to have been written by 
me, will say it was so.’ And again, in another 
letter: ‘I must beg the favour of you to be ex- 
plicit on one point. Do you mean to take care 
that the Review shall not profess infidel principles ? 


Unless this is the case, I must absolutely give up. 


all connexion with it.’ On the occasion just 
alluded to, my father immediately wrote to the pub- 
lisher, saying, ‘that he could not be aware that he 
had sent him a work unfit to be sent to a clergyman 
of the Church of England, or, indeed, of any church;’ 
and after counselling him against such publications, 
even with a view to mere worldly interests, he 
adds, ‘I hate the insolence, persecution, and in- 
tolerance, which so often pass under the name of 
religion, and, as you know, have fought against 
them ; but I have an unaffected horror of irreligion 
and impiety, and every principle of suspicion and 
fear would be excited in me by a man who pro- 
fessed himself an infidel.’ ” 


Of his life at Edinburgh he always retained 
leasing recollections, though the faults and 
oibles of the Scotch formed the subject of 





his frequent and wittiest raillery, 
his letters he exclaims, “ Whey ian 
Scotland again? Never shall I forget the 
happy days passed there, amidst odious 
barbarous sounds, ‘bad su Pers, excellent 
hearts, and most enlightens’ and cultivated 
understandings :”— 
‘*Though truly loving them, his Quick senge of 
the ludicrous made him derive great amuseme 
from the little foibles and peculiarities of ty 
Scotch ; and often has he made them laugh by his 
descriptions of things which struck his 
éye. ‘It requires,’ he used to say, ‘a sum 
operation to get a joke well into a Scotch unde. 
standing. Their only idea of wit, or rather that 
inferior variety of this electric talent which prevaik 
occasionally in the North, and which, under ty 
name of WUT, is so infinitely disgusting to peop 
of good taste, is laughing immoderately at stats 
intervals. They are so imbued with metaphysis 
that they even make love metaphysically; I ove. 
heard a young lady of my acquaintance, at a dan: 
in Edinburgh, exclaim, in a sudden pause of th: 
music, ‘What you say, my Lord, is very trued 
love'in the aibstract, but— here the fiddlers been 
fiddling furiously, and the rest was lost, 
nation has so large a stock of benevolence of heat: 
if you meet with an accident, half Edinburgh in 
mediately flocks to your door to inquire after yor 
pure hand or your pure foot, and with a degreed 
interest that convinces you their whole hearts ar 
in the inquiry. You find they usually arg 
their dishes at dinner by the points of the comps; 
‘Sandy, put the gigot of mutton to the south, ai 
move the singet sheep’s head a wee bit to then. 
wast.’ Ifyou knock at the door, you heara sil 
female voice from the fifth flat shriek out, ‘Whi 
chapping at the door?’ which is presently opel 
by a lassie with short petticoats, bare legs, a 


thick ankles. My Scotch servants bargained they ; 


were not to have salmon more than three times 
week, ‘and always pulled off their stockings, i 
spite of.my repeated objurgations, the moment ny 
back was turned.’ ‘Their temper stands anything 
but an attack on. their climate ; even the enligit 
ened mind of Jeffrey cannot shake off the illum 
that myrtles flourish at Craig Crook. In vail 
have represented to him that they are of the geus 
Carduus, and pointed out their prickly peculiar 
In vain I have reminded him that I have sea 
hackney-coaches drawn by four horses in the wir 
ter, on account of the snow; that I had resuel 
a man blown flat against my door by the vielen 
of the winds, and black in the face ; that even th 
experienced Scotch fowls did not venture to cs 
the streets, but sidled along, tails aloft, witht 
venturing to encounter the gale. Jeffrey sticks 
his myrtle illusions, and treats my attacks wits 
much contempt as if I had been a wild visions, - 
who had never breathed his caller air, nor 
and suffered under the rigour of his climate, 
spent five years in discussing metaphysics and m 
dicine in that garret of the earth—that knule 
end of England—that land of Calvin, oat-cakes 
and sulphur.’ yi 
“The reigning bore at this time in Edinbayt 
was ; his favourite subject, the North Pole 
It mattered not how far south you began, # 
found yourself transported to the north pole 
you could take breath ; no one escaped him. *J 
father declared he should invent a slip buttm 
Jeffrey fled from him as from the plague a 
possible; but one day his arch-tormentor met 
in a narrow lane, and began instantly on the! 
pole. Jeffrey, in despair and out of all patent, 
darted past him, exclaiming, ‘ D— the north pol 
My father met him shortly after, boiling wiih 
dignation at Jeffrey’s contempt of the north po 
‘Oh, my dear fellow,’ said my father, oe 


mind ; no one minds what J: aaa rane 
he is a privileged person ; he res’ ni 
solutely nothing. Why, you will scarey 
it, but it is not more than a week ago that 


gre 


him speak disrespectfully of the equator’ 
In 1804, Sydney Smith broke up rode 
in Edinburgh, and settled in Londo. 
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eral years he officiated in com aratively 
uae a but his talents could not be 
hid, and. we find him soon acquiring popu- 
larity. From Sir Thomas Barnard, who was 
struck with his earnestness and good sense, 
he received the appointment of reacher to 
the Foundling, the salary of which was then 
501. a-year :— ‘ : 

“Jn addition to the evening preachership of 
the Foundling Hospital, he had for two years, 
at the request of Mr. Bowerbank, the proprietor of 
Berkeley Chapel, in John-street, Berkeley-square, 
officiated as the morning preacher there. The 
chapel had been so deserted (though the position 
was very advantageous), that Mr. Bowerbank had 
been for some time endeavouring to dispose of it. 
Ina few weeks after my father accepted it, not 
a seat was to be had: gentlemen and ladies fre- 
quently stood in the aisles throughout the whole 
service. All idea was then given up of disposing 
of it by the proprietor ; and till my father left 
London, in 1809, he continued morning preacher 
there, alternately with Fitzroy Chapel. The 
concise, bold raciness of his style was singularly 
calculated to stir up a lazy London congregation, 
accustomed to slumber over their weekly sermon ; 
and the earnestness of his manner, I have reason 
to believe, caused many to think who never 
thought before. Of the effect his preaching pro- 
duced at different periods of his life I have the most 
flattering evidence. When such a man as Mr. 
Dugald Stewart exclaimed after hearing him preach, 
‘Those original and unexpected ideas gave mea 
thrilling sensation of sublimity never before 
awakened by any other oratory ;’ when his vir- 
tuous friend Horner expresses his admiration of 
his eloquence, and of the effect it produced on his 
congregation ; when the Bishop of Norwich writes, 
on hearing him in the country, ‘ He plainly showed 
he felt what he said, and meant that others should 
feel too ;; when another very distinguished writer, 
on reading his sermon, says, ‘I opened on the 
Sermon on Toleration, and could not lay it down ; 

‘ the wisdom, truth, and beauty of'it,-and the true 
Christian spirit shining through every sentence, and 
illuminating the whole piece as with a celestial light, 
perfectly enchanted me: as he was one of the 
wisest of men, so I am sure he was one of the 
best ;> when one as true as he is distinguished 
in his profession reminded me the other day how 
he had both seen and heard my father’s emotion in 
the pulpit ;—when such testimony is given by such 
men, united to that of many others which will ap- 
pear in the course of the narrative, we are surely 
Justified in affirming that, though originally enter- 
ing into the Church reluctantly, yet having done 
80, he devoted all the powers of his heart and mind 
be - profession to which he had before devoted 

e. 


All this renders more discreditable the fact 
that such a man was kept till towards the 
close of life in professional obscurity and 
poverty, from lack of private patronage, and 
cause of the honesty and liberality of his 
political oe During the brief accession 
of the Whigs to power in 1806, his friends 
“procured for him, through Lord Erskine, the 
iving of Foston-le-Clay in Yorkshire, and 
there he remained till 1829, when he ex- 
changed for the living of Combe F lorey near 
Taunton, having the year before been pro- 
moted to a perdendal stall at Bristol. To 
the honour of Lord Lyndhurst be it remem- 
bered that he gave this appointment, and 
further displayed a generous kindness in the 
arrangements for the exchange of livings. 
The only other change in his ecclesiastical 
position was when he became canon residen- 
tary of St. Paul’s in 1831. This he owed to 
the friendship of Earl Grey, who, on entering 

owning-street, said to a relative who was 


wit » “‘ Now I shall be able to do some- 
thing for Sydney Smith.” He lived in London 
from that year till his death in 1845. For the 





present generation little has to be told of his 
career during that time, and we confess that 
we dwell with the greatest interest on the 
records of his earlier life. Returning to his 
first residence in London, we give a letter to 
Professor Whewell, in which, after the lapse 
»of nearly forty years, he speaks of his great 
triumph in the delivery of his lectures on 
Moral Philosophy at the Royal Institution:— 


“TO DR. WHEWELL. 
“ April 8th, 1843. 

‘My dear Sir,—My lectures are gone to the dogs, 
and are utterly forgotten. I knew nothing of 
moral philosophy, but I was thoroughly aware that 
I wanted 200/. to furnish my house. The success, 
however, was prodigious; all Albemarle - street 
blocked up with carriages, and such an uproar as 
I never remember to have been excited by any 
other literary imposture. Every week I had a 
new theory about conception and perception ; and 
supported by a natural manner, a torrent of words, 
and an impudence scarcely credible in this prudent 
age. Still, in justice to myself, T may say there 
were sume good things in them. But good and 
bad are all gone. By ‘moral philosophy’ you 
mean, as they mean at Edinburgh, mental philo- 
sophy ; 7. ¢. the faculties of the mind, and the 
effects which our reasoning powers and our passions 
produce upon the actions of our lives, 

‘*T think the University uses you and us very 
ill, in keeping you so strictly at Cambridge. If 
Jupiter could desert Olympus for twelve days to 
feast with the harmless Ethiopians, why may not 
the Vice-Chancellor commit the graduating, matricu- 
lating world for a little time to the inferior deities, 
and thunder and lighten at the tables of the 
Metropolis ? 

“T hope you like Horner's ‘ Life.’ It succeeds 
extremely well here. It is full of all the exorbitant 
and impracticable views so natural to very young 
men at Edinburgh ; but there is great order, great 
love of knowledge, high principle and feelings, 
which ought to grow and thrive in superior minds. 

~ “Our kind regards to Mrs. Whewell.’ Ever, 
my dear Sir, sincerely yours, 
“Sypvey SMITH.” 


Mr. Horner, in his ‘Life,’ thus refers to 
the lectures, referring to his friend under the 
familiar title of the Bishop of Mickleham, 
after the name of Mr. Sharpe’s cottage in 
Surrey, where they often assembled :— 


‘‘His Lordship’s success has been beyond all 
possible conjecture ;—from six to eight hundred 
hearers, not a seat to be procured, even if you go 
there an hour before the time. Nobody else, to be 
sure, could have executed such an undertaking 
with the least chance of success. For who could 
make such a mixture of odd paradox, quaint fun, 
manly sense, liberal opinions, and _ striking 
language ?” 

We add some other notices of these lec- 
tures, of the interest taken in which not even 
the crowds that flock to Faraday in our own 
day give an adequate idea :— 

“ An eye-witness says: ‘ All Albermarle Street, 
and a part of Grafton Street, were rendered im- 
passable by the concourse of carriages assembled 
there during the time of their delivery. There 
was not sufficient room for the persons assembling: 
the lobbies were filled, and the doors into them 
from the lecture-room were left open; the steps 
leading into its area were all occupied; many per- 
sons, to obtain seats, came an hour before the time. 
The next year galleries were erected, which had 
never before been required, and the success was 
complete. He continued to lecture there for three 
consecutive years.’ = ie ay 

‘¢¢T was,’ says Mrs. Marcet, ‘a perfect enthu- 
siast during the delivery of those lectures. They 
remain, but he who gave a very soul to them by 
his inimitable manner is gone! He who at one 
moment inspired his hearers with such awe and re- 
verence by the solemn piety of his mannér, that 





his discourse seemed converted into a sermon, at 





others, by the brilliancy of his wit, made us die of 
laughing. ‘The impression made on me by these 
lectures, though so long ago, is still sufficiently 
strong to recal his manner in many of the most 
striking passages.’ 

“«T was present at the lectures forty years ago,’ 
says the late Sir Robert Peel, ‘and was a very 
yonng man at the time; but I have not forgotten 
the effect which was given to the speech of Logan, 
the Indian Chief, by the tone and spirit in which 
it was recited. . . . Ido not find,’ he adds, ‘some 
verses I recollect to have been quoted by Mr. 
Sydney Smith, to which equal effect was given.’ 

‘*These verses alluded to were a beautiful 
little song of Mrs. Opie’s, ‘Go, youth beloved, in 
distant glades:’ and she gives an amusing ac- 
count, in a letter to my mother, of my father sud- 
denly telling her, as she met him at the entrance of 
the lecture-room, that he was going to quote it. 
She describes the struggle between her timidity 
and her vanity, whether she should enter; and the 
new light in which both she and her poem seemed 
to shine in the eyes of her friends, after this notice 
of its beauty in his lecture.” 


Lady Holland’s narrative of the latter 
— of her father’s life, with selections from 
is correspondence, and anecdotes of his 
humour and wit, we reserve for another no- 
tice. 








Polynesian Mythology, and Ancient Tradi- 
tional History of the New Zealand Race. 
By SirGeorge Grey, late Governor-in-Chief, 
Murray. 

Tue tales and legends which compose this. 
volume were cullected by SirGeorge Grey from 
chiefs and priests with whom he came in 
contact during his residence in New Zealand. 
The work affords honourable proof of the 
late Governor’s conscientious and efficient 
conduct in his important office. The appoint- 
ment of Sir George Grey took place at a 
period of much difficulty, solely from repre- 
sentations made as to his personal character 
and professional merit. Karl Grey was the 
colonial minister, Sir George Grey was per- 
sonally unknown to him, and had no con- 
nexion with the Howick family, as the name, 
coupled with the nepotism .too often — 
might suggest. His successful administra- 
tion amply justified the appointment, as all 
who have had to do with New Zealand 
during the last ten years will bear testimony. 
The researches of which some of the fruits 
are presented in this volume were the result 
of an anxious desire to become familiar with 
the language and feelings of the people whom 
he had to govern. His own account of the 
manner in which his studies were directed 
will be read with much interest :— 


“ Although furnished with some very able inter- 
preters, who gave me assistance of the most friendly 
nature, I soon found that even with their aid I 
could still only very imperfectly perform my duties. 
T could not at all times and in all places have an 
interpreter by my side; and thence often when 
waylaid by some suitor, who had, perhaps, travelled 
two or three hundred miles to lay before me the 
tale of his or her grievances, I was compelled to 
pass on without listening, and to witness with pain 
an expression of sorrow and keenly disappointed 
hope cloud over features which the moment before 
were bright with gladness, that the opportunity so 
anxiously looked for had at length been secured. 

“‘ Again, I found that any tale of sorrow or suffer- 
ing, passing through the medium of an interpreter, 
fell much more coldly on my ear, than what it 
would have done had the person interested ad- 
dressed the tale direct to myself; and in like man- 
ner 2n answer delivered through the intervention 
of a third person, appeared to leave a very different 
impression upon the suitor to what it would have 
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had goming direct from the lips of the Governor of 
the country. Moreover, this mode of communica- 
tion through a third person was so cumbrous and 
slow, that, in order to compensate for the loss of 
time thus occasioned, it became necessary for the 
interpreters to compress the substance of the re- 
presentations made to me, as also of my own replies, 
into the fewest words possible; and as this had in 
each instance to be done hurriedly, and at the 
moment, there was reason to fear that much that 
was material to enable me fully to understand the 
question brought before me, or the suitor to com- 
prehend my reply, might be unintentionally omitted. 
Lastly, I had on several occasions reasons to believe 
that a native hesitated to state facts, or to express 
feelings and wishes, to an interpreter, which he 
would most gladly have done to the Governor, 
could he have addressed him direct. 

“« These reasons, and others of equabforee; made 
me feel it to be my duty to make myself acquainted, 
with the least possible delay, with the language of 
the New Zealanders, as also with their manners, 
customs, and prejudices. But [ soon found that 
this was a far more difficult matter than I had at first 
supposed. The language of the New Zealanders 
is a very difficult one to understand thoroughly: 
there was then no dictionary of it published (unless 
a vocabulary can be so called) ; there were no books 
published in the language, which would enable me 
to study its construction; it varied altogether in 
form from any of the ancient or modern languages 
which I knew; and my thoughts and time were 
80 occupied with the cares of the government of a 
country then pressed upon by many difficulties, 
and with a formidable rebellion raging in it, that I 
could find but very few hours to devote to the 
acquisition of an unwritten and difficult language. 
I, however, did my best, and cheerfully devoted 
all my spare moments to a task, the accomplish- 
ment of which was necessary to enable me to per- 
form properly every duty to my country and to the 
people I was appointed to govern. 

** Soon, however, a new and quite unexpected 
difficulty presented itself. On the side of the rebel 
party were engaged, either openly or covertly, some 
of the oldest, least civilised, and most influential 
chiefs in the Islands. With them I had either 
personally, or by written communications, to dis- 
cuss questions which involved peace or war, and 
on which the whole future of the Islands and of 
the native race depended, so that it was in the 
highest degree essential that I should fully and 
entirely comprehend their thoughts and intentions, 
and that they should not in any way misunderstand 
the nature of the engagements into which I entered 
with them. 

“To my surprise, however, I found that these 
chiefs, either in their speeches to me, or in their 
letters, frequently quoted, in explanation of their 
views and intentions, fragments of ancient poems 
or proverbs, or made allusions which rested on an 
ancient system of mythology; and although it was 
clear that the most important parts of their com- 
munications were embodied in these figurative 
forms, the interpreters were quite at fault, they 
could then rarely (if ever) translate the poems or 
explain the allusions, and there was no publication 


in existence which threw any light upon these sub- 


jects, or which gave the meaning of the great mass 

the words which the natives upon such occasions 
made use of; so that I was compelled to content 
>" tg with a short 
other native believed that the writer of thé letter 
intended to convey as his meaning by the fragment 
of the poem he had quoted, or by the allusions he 
had made. I should add, that even the great 
majority of the young Christian natives were quite 
as much at fault on these subjects as were the 
Euro interpreters. 

‘Clearly, however, I could not, as Governor of the 
country, permit so close a veil to remain drawn be- 
tween myself and the aged and influential chiefs, 
whom it was my duty to attach to British interests 
atid to the British race, whose regard and confi- 
dence, as also that of their tribes, it was my desire 
to secure, atid with whom it was necessary that 
I should hold the most unrestricted intercourse. 


meral statement of what some 





Only one thing could, under such circumstances, 
be done, and that was to acquaint myself with the 
ancient language of the country, to collect its tra- 
ditional poems and legends, to induce their priests 
to impart to me their mythology, and to study 
their proverbs. For more than eight years I de- 
voted a great part of my available time to these 
pursuits. Indeed I worked at this duty in my 
spare moments in every part of the country I tra- 
versed, and during my many voyages from portion 
to portion of the Islands. I was also always ac- 
companied by natives, and still at every possible 
interval pursued my inquiries into these subjects. 
Once, when I had with great pains amassed a large 
mass of materials to aid me in my studies, the Go- 
vernment House was destroyed by fire, and with 
it were burnt the materials I had so collected, and 
thus I was left to commence again my difficult and 
wearying task. 

‘*The ultimate result, however, was, that I ac- 
quired a great amount of information on these 
subjects, and collected a large mass of materials, 
which was, however, from the manner in which 
they were acquired, in a very scattered state—for 
different portions of the same poem or legend were 
often collected from different natives, in very distant 
_ of the country ; long intervals of time also 
requently elapsed after I had obtained one part 
of a poem or legend, before I could find a native 
accurately acquainted with another portion of it; 
consequently the fragments thus obtained were 
scattered through different note-books, and, before 
they could be given to the public, required to be 
carefully arranged and re-written, and, what was 
still more difficult (whether viewed in reference to 
the real difficulty of fairly translating the ancient 
language in which they were composed, or my 
many public duties), it was necessary that they 
should be translated. 

“ Having, however, with much toil acquired in- 
formation which I found so useful to myself, I felt 
unwilling that the result of my labours should be 
lost to those whose duty it may be hereafter to 
deal with the natives of New. Zealand; and I 
therefore undertook a new task, which I have 
often, very often, been sorely tempted to abandon; 
but the same sense of duty which made me origi- 
nally enter upon the study of the native language 
has enabled me to persevere up to the present 
period, when I have already published one large 
volume in the native language, containing a very 
extensive collection of the ancient traditional poems, 
religious chants and songs of the Maori race, and 
I now present to the European reader a trans- 
lation of the principal portions of their ancient 
mythology, and of some of their most interesting 
legends.” 


The mythology of the Polynesian regions 
seems to have been reduced to system 
in very few points, and the superstitions of 
the islanders present endless forms and 
varieties. The statements of native New 
Zealanders, as translated by Sir Gorge Grey, 
will afford some new materials for judging 
how far the religious and mythological tradi- 
tions of the islands of the Pacific had a 
common origin. In some points we observe 
coincidences or analogies with what has ap- 
peared in the reports of the missionaries in 
other places, but most of the stories are new, 
and have every appearance of being the inven- 
tion of the Maori priests or chiefs. “Descend- 
ing from the periods when gods and giants and 
fairies figure Larges inthe stories, we quote the 
beginning of the legend of the discovery of 
New Zealand, which though unsatisfactory 
as to the facts or dates of the event, is very 
interesting as illustrative of the habits and 
character of the early settlers :— 


“‘ The Discovery of New Zealand. 

‘* Now pay attention to the cause of the conten- 
tion which arose between Poutini and Whaiapu, 
which led them to emigrate to New Zealand. For 
a long time they both rested in the same place, 





and Hine-tu-a-hoanga, to whom the stone Whaiapu 
(green jasper) belonged, became excessively en- 
raged with Ngahue, and with his stone Poutini, 
(obsidian, with which the natives grind down the 
jasper.) At last she drove Ngahue out, and forced 
him to leave the place, and Ngahue departed and 


, went to a strange land, taking his jasper. When 


Hine-tu-a-hoanga saw that he was departing with 
his precious stone, she followed after them, and 
Ngahue arrived at Tuhua with his stone, and 
Hine-tu-a-hoanga arrived and landed there at the 
same time with him, and began to drive him away 
again. Then Ngahue went to seek a place where 
his jasper stones might remain in peace, and he 
found in the sea this island Aotearoa (the northern 
island of New Zealand), and he thought he would 
land-there. 

“Then he thought again, lest he and his enemy 
should be too close to one another, and should 
quarrel again, that it would be better for him to 
go further off with his jasper, a very long way off. 
So he carried it off with him, and they coasted 
along, and at length arrived at Arahura, (on the 
west coast of the middle island,) and he made that 
an everlasting resting-place for his jasper ; then he 
broke off a portion of his jasper, and took it with 
him and returned, and as he coasted along, he at 
length reached Wairere (believed to be upon the 
east coast of the northern island), and he visited 
Whangaparoa and Tauranga, and from thence he 
returned direct to Hawaiki, and reported that he 
had discovered a new country which produced the 
moa and jasper in abundance. He now manu- 
factured sharp axes from his jasper; two axes were 
made from it, Tutauru and Hau-hau-te-rangi. He 
manufactured some portions of one piece of it into 
images for neck ornaments, and some portions into 
ear ornaments: the name of one of these ear orna- 
ments was Kaukau-matua, which was recently in 
the possession of Te Heuheu, and was only lost in 
1846, when he was killed with so many of his tribe 
by a landslip. The axe Tutauru was only lately 
lost by Purahokura and his brother Reretai, who 
were descended from Tama-ihu-toroa. When 
Ngahue, returning, arrived again in Hawaiki, he 
found them all engaged in war, and when they 
heard his description of the beauty of this country 
of Aotea, some of them determined to come here.” 


We do not further follow the fortunes of 
the emigrants, not a very promising stock 
certainly for the settlement of the new colony. 
Most of the stories are such as might be 
expected from the rude and barbarous spirit 
of the people; but among the later legends 
are some of more pleasing kind, such as 
the following story, the translation of which 
is not without poetical beauty :— 


“ The Loves of Takarangi and Rau-Mahora. 

“ There was, several generations since, a chief 
of Taranaki tribe, named Rangirarunga. His pa 
was called Whakarewa; it was a large pa, Te 
nowned for the strength of its fortifications. This 
chief had a very beautiful daughter, whose name 
was Rau-mahora ; she was so celebrated for her 
beauty that the fame of it had reached all parts of 
these islands, and had, therefore, come to the ears 
of Te Rangi-apitirua, a chief of the Ngati-Awa 
tribes, to whom belonged the pa of Puke-ariki, on 
the hill where the Governor's house stood in New 
Plymouth. This chief had a son named Taka 
rangi; he was the hero of his tribe. He, too, 
naturally heard of the beauty of Rau-mahora ; and 
it may be that his heart sometimes dwelt long on 
the thoughts of such great loveliness. 

‘Now in those days long past, there arose & 
war between the tribes of Te Rangi-apitirua and 
of the father of Rau-mahora ; and the army of the 
Ngati-Awa tribes marched to Taranaki, to attack 
the pa of Rangirarunga, and the army invested 
that fortress, and sat before it night and day, ~ 
they could not take it; they continued neverthe 
constantly to make assaults upon it, and to attack 
the garrison of the fortress, so that its inhabitants 
became worn out from want of provisions and 
water, and many of them were near dying. 
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‘At last the old chief of the pa, Rangirarunga, 
overcome by thirst, stood on the top of the defences 
of the pa, and cried out to the men of the enemy’s 
army, ‘I pray you to give me one drop of water.’ 
Some of his enemies pitying the aged man, said, 
‘Yes;’ and one ran with a calabash to give 
him water. But the majority being more hard- 
hearted, were angry at this, and broke the calabash 
in his hands, so that not a drop of water reached 
the poor old man; and this was done several 
times, whilst his enemies continued disputing 
amongst themselves. 

“The old chief still stood on the top of the 
earthen wall of the fortress, and he saw the leader 
of the hostile force, with the symbols of his, rank 
fastened on his head: he wore a long white comb, 
made from the bone of a whale, and a plume of 
the long downy feathers of the white heron, the 
emblems of his chieftainship. Then was heard 
by all, the voice of the aged man as he shouted to 
him from the top of the wall, ‘Who art thou?’ 
And the other cried out to him, ‘Lo, he who 
stands here before you, is Takarangi.’ And theaged 
chief of the pa called down to him, ‘ Young war- 
rior, art thou able to still the wrathful surge which 
foams on the hidden rocks of the shoal of O-rongo- 
mai-ta-kupe?’ meaning, ‘Hast thou, although a 
chief, power to calm the wrath of these fierce men?’ 
Then proudly replied to him the young chief, ‘The 
wrathful surge shall be stilled ; this arm of mine is 
oue which no dog dares to bite,’ meaning that no 
plebeian hand dared touch his arm, made sacred 
by his deeds and rank, or to dispute his will. But 
what Takarangi was really thinking in his heart 
was, ‘That dying old man is the father of Rau- 
mahora, of that so lovely maid. Ah, how I should 
grieve if one so young and innocent should die 
tormented with the want of water.’ Then he arose, 
and slowly went to bring water for that aged man, 
and for his youthful daughter; and he filled a 
calabash, dipping it up from the cool spring which 
gushes up from the earth, and is named Fount 
Oringi. No word was spoken, or movement made, 
by the crowd of fierce and angry men, but all, 
resting upon their arms, looked on in wonder and 
in silence. Calm lay the sea, that was before so 
troubled, all timid and respectful in the lowly 
hero’s presence; and the water was taken by 
Takarangi, and by him was held up to the aged 
chief; then was heard by all the voice of Taka- 
Tangi, as he cried aloud to him, ‘There :—said I 
not to you, ‘No dog would dare to bite this hand 
of mine?’ Behold the water for you—for you and 
for that young girl.’ Then they drank, both of 
them, and Takarangi gazed eagerly at the young 
girl, and she too looked eagerly at Takarangi ; long 
time gazed they, each one at the other; and as 

e warriors of the army of Takarangi looked on, 
lo, he had climbed up and was sitting at the young 
maiden’s side ; and they said amongst themselves, 

O comrades, our lord Takarangi loves war, but 
et would think he likes Rau-mahora almost as 
ell. 

“ At last a sudden thought struck the heart of 
the aged chief, of the father of Rau-mahora ; so he 
said to his daughter, ‘O my child, would it be 

leasing to you to have this young chief for a hus- 

nd?’ and the young girl said, ‘I like him.’ 
Then the old man consented that his daughter 
should be given as a bride to Takarangi, and he 
took her as his wife. Thence was that war brought 
to an end, and the army of Takarangi dispersed, 
and they returned each man to his own village, 
and they came back no more to make war against 
the tribes of Taranaki—for ever were ended their 
Wars against them. 

“And the descendants of Rau-mahora dwell 
here in Wellington. They are Te Puni, and all 
his children, and his relatives. For Takarangi 
and Rau-mahora had a daughter named Ron- 
gouaroa, who was married to Te Whiti; and they 

ad ason named Aniwaniwa, who married Taw- 

kura ; and they had a son named Rerewha-i-te- 

Tangi, and he married Puku, who was the mother 
of Te Puni.” 

The volume is illustrated with wood en- 
gvavings, and in an ix some curious 





notices are given of the rude music of the 
islanders, with specimens of the native songs 
and melodies. 








Notes on some of the Principal Pictures exhi- 
bited in the Rooms of the Royal Academy, 
1855. By the Author of ‘Modern Painters.’ 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Iris very sad that an author with the repute 

that Mr. Ruskin has in time past gained for 

himself, should stoop to the publication of a 

pamphlet of such flippant impertinence and 

conceit as the present. Instead of an essay 
of sound and honest criticism, such as one 
bes be led to expect from the author of 

‘Modern Painters,’ it consists of merely a 

few pages of common-place abuse of the 

works of the Academicians, written with an 
animus and feeling perfectly contemptible. 

Mr. Ruskin says that he is so often asked by 

his friends to mark for them the pictures in 

the exhibitions of the year which appear to 
him most interesting, either in their good 
qualities or their failure, that he has deter- 
mined to place the circular letter, which on 
such occasions he is obliged to write, within 
reach of the general public. “ Twenty years,” 
he says, “‘ of severe labour, devoted exclusively 
to the study of the principles of Art, have 
given me the right to speak on the subject 
with a measure of confidence.” We will select 
from his notes on the Academicians :— 

“78. The Wrestling in As You Like It. 
Maclise, R.A.) 

‘‘ Very bad pictures may be divided into two 
principal classes—those which are weakly or pas- 
sively bad, and which are to be pitied and passed 
by; and those which are energetically or actively 
bad, and which demand severe reprobation, as 
wilful transgressions of the laws of all good art. 
The picture before us is of the last class. Mr. 
Maclise has keen sight, a steady hand, good ana- 
tomical knowledge of the human form, and good 
experience of the ways of the world. If he draws 
ill, or imagines ungracefully, it is because he is 
resolved to do so. He has seen enough of society 
to know how a Duke generally sits—how a young 
lady generally looks at a strange youth who inte- 
rests her; and it is by vulgar choice, not vulgar 
ignorance, that he makes the enthroned Duke 
straddle like a village actor, and the young lady 
express her interest by a cool, unrestrained, and 
steady stare. rs oe 

“Next to pass from imagination of character, to 
realisation of detail. Mr. Maclise is supposed to 
draw well, and realise minute features accurately. 
Now, thefactis, that this work hasevery fault usually 
attributed to the pre-Raphaelites, without one of 
their excellences. The details are all so sharp and 
hard that the patterns on the dresses force the eye 
away from the faces; and the leaves on the 
boughs call to us to count them. But not only 
are they all drawn distinctly, they are all drawn 


wrong. 
The River's Bank. (T. Creswick, R.A.) 


(D. 


7 
94, 
‘‘This, like most other of the landscapes hung 

on the line, is one of those works so characteristic 
of the English school, and so little creditable to 
them, in which everything is carelessly or ill 
painted—because it is in a landscape. Nothing 
is really done, The cows have imperfect horns and 
hides ; the girl has an imperfect face, and imper- 
fect hands; the trees have imperfect leaves ; the 
sky imperfect clouds; the water imperfect waves. 
The colour, of a heavy yellow with dim green, is 
worse than imperfect ; for colour must either be 
right—that is, infinitely beautiful; or wrong— 
that is, less than beautiful. All tame and dead 


colour is false colour. 
“120. Beatrice. (C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A.) 


‘¢ An imitation of the Venetians, on the sup- 
position that the essence of Venetian painting con- 
sisted in method: issuing—as trusts in method 





instead of fact always must issue—in mere nega- 


tion. Sir Charles Eastlake has power of rendering 
expression, if he would watch it in human beings 
—and power of drawing form, if he would look at 
the form to be drawn. But when, because Gior- 
gione and Titian draw broadly, and sometimes 
make their colours look broken, he supposes that 
all he has to do is to get a broken breadth ; he 
ends, as all imitators must end, in a rich inheri- 
tance of the errors of his original, without its 
virtues. Titian and Giorgione have a slight ten- 
dency to flatness; but Giorgione’s G Flat has 
accompaniments, Sir Charles's © Flat stands 
alone. 

©4149, Lear recovering his Reason at the Sight of 
Cordelia. (J. R. Herbert, R.A.) 

“ As No. 78 furnished us with an instance of 
the class of picture which is actively bad, we have 
here'an equally important instance of the passively 
bad ; which, had it been in a less prominent place, 
might kindly have been passed without notice ; 
but, since it is thus recommended to the public by 
its position, it must needs be examined. 

‘In the whole compass of Shakspeare’s concep- 
tions, the two women whom he has gifted with the 
deepest souls are Cordelia and Virgilia. All his 
other women can speak what is in them. These 
two cannot. The ‘ Nothing my Lord,’ of Cordelia, 
and the ‘gracious silence’ of Virgilia, are the 
everlasting seals set. by the Master of the human 
heart upon the most sacred writing of its folded 
and golden leaves. Shakspeare himself could not 
find words to tell what was in these women. And 
now, ca&t down at her father’s feet, the alabaster 
vase is broken—the house of life is filled with the 
odour of the ointment—all Cordelia is poured forth 
in that infinite ‘I am’ of fulfilled love. Do but 
think of it for one quiet instant. Think of the re- 
jected creature, so long disallowed from daughter’s 
word and act ; unsistered also—all her sisterhood 
changed into pale flame of indignation—now at 
last, in consummation of all sorrow, and pity, and 
shame, and thankfulness, and horror, and hope 
long delayed, watching the veil grow thin, that in 
those éyes, wasted with grief, was still drawn 
between her father’s soul and hers. Think of it! 
As for imagining it—perhaps Dante might have 
imagined it, with the winds of paradise yet upon 
his brow. As for painting it—— 

‘*And yet, in the midst of the Royal Academy 
Rooms of England, and in the midst of the nine 
teenth century, that profile of firwood, painted 
buff, with a spot in the corner of the eye, does 
verily profess to be a painting of it. 

“Tt is a thing not @ little to be pondered upon, 
that the men who attempt these highest things are 
always those who cannot even do the least things 
well, Around the brow of this firwood figure 
there is a coronet, and in the coronet four jewels. 
I thought that, according to the Royal Academ 
principles, in a ‘High Art’ picture, this Runde 
and Bridge portion of it should have been a little 
less conspicuous. “~ * * 

‘‘Tt is nevertheless a fact that, although front 
some peculiar idiosyncracy not comprehending the 
passage in King Lear, Mr. Herbert has feeling ; 
and if he would limit his work to subjects of the 
more symbolic and quietly religious class, which 
truly move him, and would consider himself by no 
means a great master, but a very incipient student, 
and paint every thing from the fact and life, faith- 
fully, he would be able to produce works of some 
value. 

“901. Penserosa. (C. W. Cope, R.A.) 

“The young lady appears to be reading, may 

ibly be thinking, is certainly passing under a 
orman arch, and is very pretty. This le 
is interesting, but had better have been put into 
the architectural room, as it may materially pro- 
mote the erection of Norman arches in the gardens 
of the metropolis, for the better performance of 
msive appearances to morning visitors. 

“594. Rome. (D. Roberts, R.A. 

‘‘ This is a large architectural diagram, with the 
outlines executed sharply in black, the upper half 
being then painted brick-red, and the lower green- 
grey. (Note the distinctness of the mannerism itt 
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the outlined statues and pillars of the chapel. in 
shade upon the right.) I can hardly understand 
how any man, devoting his time to painting, ever 
comes to suppose that a picture can be right which 
is painted in two colours! or by what reasoning he 

des himself that, because seen under the red 
fig ht of sunset, the purple trunk of a stone pine, 
the white stucco of house walls, the scarlet of tiles, 
and the green of foliage, may all be of the same 
colour. Imagine a painting of a beautiful blue- 
eyed female face, by sunset, which represented its 
blue eyes, its nose, its cheeks, and its lips, all of 
the same brick-red ! 

“Mr. Roberts was once in the habit of painting 
carefully finished cabinet pictures, which were well 
composed (in the common sense), and fairly exe- 
cuted in the details. Had he continued’ these, 
painting more and more, instead of less and less, 
from nature, he might by this time have’ been a 
serviceable painter. Is it altogether too late to 
warn him that he is fast becoming nothing more 
than an Academician ?” 

Of Mr. Millais’ ‘ Rescue,’ Mr. Ruskin says 
“Tt is the only great picture exhibited this 
year; but this is very great. The immortal 
element is in it to the full.” And such is an 
example of the criticisms on modern art which 
Mr. Ruskin affirms “have, at least, in them 
the virtue of entire impartiality,” and which 
he threatens to furnish every year, with the 
view of “guiding the public to the discern- 
ment and acceptance of those unobtrusive 
truths of which our modern Idealism has so 
long repressed the pursuit, and withheld the 
appreciation.” Can the author of ‘ Modern 

ainters’ be in his right mind? 





The Next Door Neighbours. By the Author 
of ‘Temptation; or, a ife’s Perils.’ 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Contrastep sketches of two-families in Bel- 
gravia—the one titled and fult of proud pre- 
tension on account of social rank, and the 
other vulgar and rich, and pitifully ambitious, 
form the main subject of this new tale by the 
author of ‘Temptation.’ In such novels of 
the fashionable world and of London society 
there cannot but be monotony of scenes and 
character, and the materials of the present 
story are much the same as have served for 
hundreds of forgotten works of fiction. Yet 
as new generations of readers year by year 
must be supplied from the circulating libra- 
ries, and as Cie of the class are always in 
high demand, literary critics have little en- 
couragement to interfere with such publica- 
tions. Of this novel we may say it is one of 
the best of its class. The sketches of charac- 
ter and pictures of social life are distinctly 
drawn. ‘The variety of personages introduced 
is unusually great, and it will be the reader's 
fault if warnings are not found in the con- 
duct of the foolish and bad, and lessons in 
that of the wise and good in the tale.’ The 
strain of the story two or three short extracts 
will suffice to show :— ee, 

‘** Tt must be known, that Lady Frant was about 
to give a grand party—a very grand party indeed ; 
and, as the same system of rigid exclusiveness was 
not maintained by her servants, that she thought 
gh indulge in, this circumstance was per- 

ly well known to the family next door. Now, 

Mrs. Thompson was in the habit of receiving, 
twice a-week, by Mr. Somerset’s orders, a large 
hamper of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, from Beau- 
vale Manor; and at this particular period she 
happened to have also the dis of those that 
were sent to him—he being absent ;—here, then, 
was an opportunity of making one last’ attempt— 
one desperate charge. She would carry the place 
by storm, or, failing, raise the siege, and consider 
herself vanquished. 











‘*A large basket was filled with the finest fruit 
and flowers in both collections, and an offering 
despatched to Lady Frant, which certainly would 
have cost that mighty personage no trifling sum to 
purchase—and, with it, the most civil of messages, 
purporting, that if her ladyship would accept these 
trifles, which had, at least, the advantage of being 
direct from the country, her next-door neighbour 
would be both proud and flattered. They might 
be useful, perhaps, for the forthcoming party ; 
and, as they came up fresh every Tuesday and 
Friday, she would be welcome to any more 
at any time. This message was not ill-con- 
ceived, for it held out the prospect of future, as 
well as the certainty of present, advantage,—Mrs. 
Thompson wisely calculating that the consideration 
would not be lest upon the thoughtful mind of 
Lady Frant! And with what anxiety and eager- 
ness did she and her daughters await the result of 
this grand manceuvre ! 

‘Tt came at last—the wished-for reply—and it 
exceeded their most sanguine expectations. A 
little note, in the great lady’s twisted but very 
characteristic hand, condescended to present to 
Mrs, Thompson——not any tangible return for 
the basket full ; but what was of far more value in 
hers, and her daughter’s eyes than all the fruit and 
flowers in Christendom—her compliments, ‘and she 
was much obliged by her next-door neighbour’s 
considerate present, which she should have much 
pleasure in making available for her party.’ 

“It was condescendingly expressed! She ac- 
cepted the benefit! She deigned to let them be 
of use to her! What could they wish for more? 

“ The anxiety, now, was to know whether the 
fire of the eye-glass would still be kept up when 
they met, as it were, in open campaign ; but this 
point was soon put beyond a doubt by the great 
lady coming out on her balcony the morning after 
the party, whilst Mrs. Thompson was standing 
promiscuously, yet prominently on hers, and not 
only condescending to bow in the most affable 
manner, with her parasol straight over her head, 
which greatly added to the effect of her ‘presence,’ 
but actually exchanging a few polite words with 
her next-door neighbours, which sent them into 
their own drawing-room again, the proudest and 
happiest trio in Belgravia. 

“Yes! Mrs. Thompson had conquered at last! 
By dint of patience, perseverance, and skilful 
mancuvring, she had overcome and worsted as 
formidable a foe as ever ambitious woman had to 
contend with. 

“The fact was, Lady Frant was not proof 
against the discovery she had lately made, of her 
next-door neighbour’s connection with the Million- 
aire, and of his having settled all his wealth upon 
her and her daughters. This, indeed, altered the 
case. Of themselves, the Thompsons were certainly 
nobodies—beings to ignore altogether ; but as the 
heiresses to wealth untold, they would become at 
once people to notice—people to know.” 


Although some of the great people in the 
story are made somewhat contemptible to 
readers of sense, there is no railing at any 
whole class of society; and in introducing the 
lady who became the protectress of Marie 
Montgomerie, the author thus speaks of the 
female aristocracy of England :— 

‘‘There is perhaps no class in any country 
affording brighter specimens of moral and intel- 
lectiual excellence—of true refinement of feeling, 
and purity of life, than the female aristocracy of 
England. It has its imperfections, indeed ; it is 
not all pure gold—base alloy is too frequently 
mixed up with it, and the worldly minded, the self- 
ish, and the supercilious are to be found among its 
ranks ; but the shadows of these, like thunder 
clouds in a masterly picture, de but bring out into 
clearer relief the bright objects to which they serve 
but as the sombre background. And the latter— 
the really high-born, high-bred, high-principled 
women of our land, how lovely and pleasant are 
they in their lives—how noble in their earnest 
benevolence—how blessed in their extended means 
of usefulness! They may not boast indeed the 








fascinating graces—the dazzling brilliancy of the 
women of the south, nor can our chill and misty 
climate vie with the brightness of Italian skies ; 
but who shall excel them in their stately homes— 
at their hospitable boards—among their blooming 
children, or ministering to their dependant poor, 
In all that constitutes a woman’s proper sphere 
they stand pre-eminent, led by one pure and bright 
example, which if it be the highest in the land, is 
also assuredly the best worthy of imitation. 

‘*Of this class, Lady Belharis afforded one of 
the fairest specimens. As noble in birth as in 
disposition, greatness had not been thrust upon 
her, neither had she gone forth to seek it ; it 
comenaturally as it were—of itself. Brought up 
amid-rank and splendour, she had married in the 
same Sffhere, nor had it ever entered into her mind 
to conceive the agonies of that debasing spirit of 
competition, which forms the bane of so many 
English women. voeraes 

‘*She could afford to be natural, condescending, 
and benevolent, without the fear of losing caste; 
she was too great to be afraid of becoming less— 
too secure in her high place to have an apprehension 
of being encroached upon. In her abode, there 
was kindness and consideration for all, from the 
noblest of her guests, down to the most insignificant 
of her servants.” 

One of the best parts of the book is that 
which describes the unexpected turn of old 
Mr. Somerset’s will, who was supposed to 
have left all his fortune to the ambitious 
Miss Thompsons. They only receive ten 
thousand pounds each, while poor Marie gets 
twenty, and the bulk of the property is left 
to Lady Henry Vernon, whom no one knew 
that the old gentleman had ever thought of. 
She had married Lord Henry, a poor younger 
son, for love, against everybody’s advice; 
and the account of the way in which they 
‘roughed it’ on setting up house, forms a 


} good chapter in the story. 











NOTICES. 


The Fall of Poland in 1794. An Historical Tragic 
Drama, in Four Acts. By a Patriot. Long- 
man and Co. 

THE fall of Poland is too sad a subject even fora 

tragic drama. _ Poetry can add little to the intense 

interest of the facts which history relates on this 
theme. Short odes and detached passages, such as 
are found in Campbell's poems, give better utter- 
ance to the feelings than more formal compositions. 

Though we do not think that this tragic drama in 

four acts will do any good patriotic service, the 

historical narrative prefixed to it is worthy of being 
widely read and wisely considered. Of the last 
days of Poland as an independent country a brief 
but graphic account is here given, and the sto 
is continued down to the present time, when Po! 
patriotism still lives, though her patriots are scat- 
tered and in exile. We give from the poem one 
extract, a speech of Kosciusko :— 
“Soldiers and Fellow Countrymen, I come, 

Prepar’d to live or die with you ; resolv’d 

To join your Patriotic armaments 

In raising Poland to her proper sphere, 

Or else to forfeit life itself, and shed 

Its lea owt drop upon my country’s hearse. 

¥es; Héve I vow in presence of my God,— 

In presence of both heav’n and earth,—where’er 

A solemn or a sacred influence 

Can actuate an honest, human heart,— 

Never to sheathe my sword, till Freedom first 

Regain her empire in my native land. 

No other choice I make,—no other hope,— 

No other thought endure. Receive me, then, 

Not as your Tyrant to afflict you worse 

Than openly avow’d hostility, 

Nor as a Revolutionary Chief ; ‘ 

But.as the Guardian of my country’s rights, 

To rescue Sov’reignty from foreign chains,— 

To drive invasion to its northern den,— 

To knock off all your fetters,—set you free! 

These once accomplish’d, your Dictator hence 

His office shall resign, supremely bless’d 

To see his Majesty again replac’d 

On the proud eminence where free-born sway 

Invests the Monarch with his people’s love. 

This be my purpose, motto, end, and aim ; 

Be this my longest and my last intent !” 
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Napoleon the Great said to the Polish deputation, 
on the eve of his Russian expedition, ‘‘If I had 
reigned at the time of the first, second, or third 
ition of Poland, I would have armed all my 4 
Je to support you! Ilove yournation ; during 
the last sixteen years I have seen your soldiers at 
my side in the fields of Italy as well as in those of 
Spain, I applaud all that you have done. I 
sanction the efforts you wish to make. I will do 
everything in my power to second your resolu- 
tions.” The present Emperor of France and 
the English government are prevented, by state 
policy in relation to Austria and Prussia, from 
giving utterance to any sympathy for Poland, but 
the heart of both countries is with that oppressed 
nation, and the tidings of a successful Polish insur- 
rection would soon prove how far the generous 
feelings of the people of Western Europe are in 
advance of the scheming diplomacy of their 
rulers. 
A System of Rhetoric, in a Method entirely new. 
By John Stirling, D.D. Relfe, Brothers. 
Da, StrRLinG’s little book is one of the most ela- 
borate and ingenious, though somewhat pedantic, 
aids to classical learning that we have ever seen. 
In two parts, the one in English rhyme and the 
other in Latin verse, he gives all the tropes and 
figures of rhetoric, while in the lower part of each 
page are printed examples of every figure, with 
the etymology and interpretation of the terms 
employed. We give the lines in both parts con- 
taining the tropes grouped as ‘‘figuree ad amplifica- 
tionem :”— 
“Ad summum ex imo gradibus venit Incrementum, 
Verba Synonymia addit rem signantia eandem. 
Res — varias Synathresmus congerit una. — 
Non dico, Apophasis: Taceo, mitto, est Paraleipsis, 
Rem circumloquitur per plura Periphrasis unam, 
Hendiadys fixum dat mobile, sic duo fixa, 
* * * * * 
“An Incrementum by degrees doth rise, 
And from a low t’ a lofty pitch it flies, 
| pened doth divers words prepare, 
et each of them one meaning doth declare, 


A Synathresmus sums up various things, 
as into one heap together brings. 


4 , : : 

The whole cate oF gar needs reveal. 

A Paraleipsis cries; I leave ’t behind, 
Llet it pass; tho’ you the whole may find. 
Periphrasis of words doth use a train, 
Intending one thing only to explain. 

Hendiadys turns to substantives, you'll see, 

What adjectives with substantives agree.” 

In the English system each figure occupies a 
distich, while the terser Latin tongue allows the 
corresponding explanation to be given in briefer 
space, apart from the expansion often required for 
the rhyme. There are no fewer than ninety-four 
English figures or distichs. Dr. Stirling assures 
us that, in his experience, a short time each day, 
for three weeks, suffices for getting the whole book 
by heart, “after which, by constant praxis in daily 
reading the classics, and rehearsing the lines every 

y, they must soon be fixed so strongly in 
the memory as scarcely ever to be forgotten, and 
tender even the poets as easy and more pleasant to 
boys than the prose authors.” This may be true 
With some boys, but we have doleful remembrances 
of all such mnemonic rules in our own school-days, 
and doubt much whether they contribute greatly to 
the knowledge, far less the love of the classics. 
they form a great strain on the memory at the 
time, and are speedily forgotten. The substance 
of most of the definitions it is of course useful to 
know, and with this object Dr. Stirling’s manual 
May prove as good a text-book as any for explana- 
tion of terms and etymological exercise. As a 
book of reference it will be found convenient, even 

there is no hope of the lines being remem- 


The Poems of William Shakespeare. Edited b 
Robert Bell. John W. Parker and Son. f 

To this volume of the ‘Annotated Edition of the 
: Poets’ Mr. Bell has prefixed a brief and 
‘written biographical sketch, containing all the 
facts that are known about the great poet’s life and 
history. The author's obligations to Mr. Halli- 
Well, and other laborious investigators of the 





mbject, are duly acknowledged. The remarks 


“made on the traditional and conjectural anecdotes 


commonly current are judicious, and the notices 
gleaned from contemporary writers most interest- 
ing. The volume contains the ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 
the ‘Rape of Lucrece,’ ‘Sonnets,’ ‘A Lover's 
Complaint,’ and ‘The Passionate Pilgrim,’ with 
notes and critical introductions. 








SUMMARY. 


Or the following miscellaneous publications and 
pamphlets we can give little more than the titles. 
Part V. of History of Christian Churches and Sects, 
by the Rev. J. B. Marsden, M.A. (Bentley), con- 
taining an account of the Society of Friends, the 
Independents, and the Church of Ireland. Of the 


‘ability and the good spirit of Mr. Marsden’s book 


we have spoken in noticing former numbers. The 
work will be completed in eight parts. The First 
Two Books of Hugo Grotius on the Truth of the 
Christian Religion, literally translated into English 
by a graduate of the University of Cambridge 
(Bennett, Langport). The translator's object is 
stated to be chiefly to assist theological students 
not well acquainted with the Latin language, and 
it is his intention to complete the translation of the 
excellent treatise of Grotius de Veritate. Thoughts 
on Books and Reading (Bull, Hunter, and Co.), 
treating of the advantages of literature, and the 
choice of books for profitable reading. The Sisters, 
a tale, being the sixth of a series of well-written 
and useful little books for the young men and 
women of England (J. H. Parker), published 
monthly, in which the following are the titles of 
the tales that have already appeared,—‘ Mother 
and Son,’ ‘ The Recruit,’ ‘The Strike,’ ‘ James 
Bright, the Shopman,’ ‘Jonas Clint.” Others are 
announced, the practical objects of which may be 
gathered from the titles,—‘ Servants’ Influence,’ 
* Wanted a Wife,’ ‘ The Railway Accident.’ On 
the Future Destinics of the Celestial Bodies, by 
Henry Drummond, an argument on the plurality 
of worlds and the destinies of their inhabitants 
(Bosworth). An Account of the History and Manu- 
facture of Ancient and Modern Terra Cotta, by 
J. M. Blachfield (Weale), with hints as to its use 
in architecture as a durable and elegant material 
for decoration. Lessons in General Knowledge, 
first series, an elementary reading-book, by Robert 
James Mann, M.D. (Longman and Co.), forming 
an excellent manual of the principles of natural 
science. It contains well-selected facts, presented 
in an attractive form, and while communicating 
useful information is likely to give a taste for 
scientific pursuits. A book of somewhat similar 
design, and also well adapted for young readers, is 
The Little Philosopher, or the Science of Familiar 
Things (Longman and Co.), by Thomas Tate, late 
mathematical professor at the Battersea Training 
College. It is divided into three parts, treating of 
the chemistry, the mechanics, and the physics of 
common things. This work, like that by Dr. Mann, 
is illustrated with numerous woodcuts. A New 
Method of Reading French without Spelling, by 
M. Maximilian Lardeur (Dulau and Co.), contains 
useful explanations and directions on French 
pronunciation. Ahn’s Method of Learning the 
French Language, and also A Key to the Exercises, 
by Charles Graeser (Williams and Norgate), 
with prefatory remarks, in which the system is 
compared with those of Jacotot, Hamilton, and 
Ollendorf. “Professor Ahn’s method has obtained 
extraordinary popularity on the Continent, and 
deserves the attention of those who are interested 
in education. Itis an eclectic system, and pro- 
fesses to be the result of much experience as well 
as theory. First Steps towards an Universal System 
of Decimal Coinage (Smith, Elder, and Co.), a 
pamphlet containing arguments worthy of considera- 
tion, and numerous tables useful for reference. 
The Introductory and Concluding Addresses de- 
livered to the Members of the Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Institution, by the Hon. Lord Neaves, and 
the Right Rev. Bishop Terrot (Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.) Zhe Introductory Lecture delivered to 
the Class of Military Surgery in the University of 
Edinburgh, May 1, 1855, by Sir George Ballingall 





(A. and C. Black.) The Professor is an old Penin- 
sular surgeon, and his special department has as- 
sumed new importance in a time of war. The 
lecture contains many valuable hints of wider than 
mere professional interest. The mismanagement of 
the government in regard to the medical service of 
the army is forcibly pointed out. A Brief History 
of Shelburn Hospital, in the County of Durham 
(J. H. Parker), contains strictures on the proposals 
of the Charity Comniissioners for change in the 
application and management of the rye The 
Army of the Future, at once Military and Indus- 
trial, by G. D. Snow (Smith, Elder, and Co.), 
contains sensible suggestions as to the training of 
soldiers for general service, most of which will 
approve themselves to all but the slaves of red 
tape and routine. Remarks on Sir John Paking- 
ton’s Plan of National Education, by Henry 
Kingscote, Esq. (Hatchard), are written in reply 
to the strictures of J. C. Colquhoun, Esq., whose 
pamphlet did not fairly state Sir John Pakington’s 
proposals. Hints on the Discipline appropriate to 
Schools, by Arthur Hill (Longman and Co.), pre- 
sent the results of the experience of one who has 
laboured with much zeal and success in the cause 
of education, and deserve the careful consideration 
of teachers, however they may be disposed to 
adopt to the full extent Mr. Hill’s views or prac- 
tice. If all masters possessed sound judgment 
and good feeling, the system recommended might 
be carried out more generally; but average 
teachers will effect more by rougher and less re- 
fined methods. If Mr. Hill’s energies could be 
devoted to the training of teachers, his influence 
might be greater on the general education of the 
country. A Letter on the Dangers of England, 
and the Duties of Englishmen, by a British Com- 
moner (Bosworth), is addressed to the electors of 
Great Britain, urging the selection of a larger 
number of independent men for parliament, instead 
of being guided so much by party feelings and oli- 
garchical influence. A pamphlet on The Mundian 
Millenium (Tucker and Co.), by a Sicilian, Baron 
Joseph Corvaja, a disciple of Robert Owen, pro- 
poses the formation of a joint-stock company for 
promoting universal , and otherwise bene- 
fiting mankind and the shareholders. A second 
edition is published of the Bishop of Oxford's Ser- 
mon on the Immaculate Conception, preached before 
the university on the Feast of the Annunciation 
this year (J. H. Parker). A sermon on Personal 
Faith, the only Source of Peace, by the Rev. G. R. 
Portal, M.A., one of the curates of St. Barnabas, 
Pimlico (J. H. Parker), may attract notice from 
the ecclesiastical notoriety which this church has 
obtained. The sermon is very different from what 
many might expect, being an earnest exposition of 
plain scriptural truth. A Form of National Daily 
Prayer, consisting of extracts from the ordinary 
service of the Book of Common Prayer (J. H. 
Parker), is adapted for use under existing political 
and national circumstances. The Week's Prepara- 
tion for the Communion, edited by the Rev. W. 
Fraser, Curate of Alton (J. H. Parker), is a re- 
print of an old book which formerly was much in 
use in the Anglican Church. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adams’s (H.:G.) Favourite Song Birds, 2nd edition, 3s. 6d. 
Believer’s Journey, &c., 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Bernard and Huett’s Manual of Operative Surgery, £3 4s. 
Beste’s (J, R.) The Wabash, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £1.1s, 
Blessington’s Life, 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, new edition; £2 2s, 
Brock’s (Rev. J. W.) Sermons, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Brown’s (J.) Personal Adventures in South Africa, 3s. 6d. 
Bullock’s (Rev. W.) Songs of the Church, feap, 8vo, cl., 5s, 
Burnett Treatise, Theism, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Byrne’s (W.) Poems, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Canot (Capt.) or Revelations of a Slave Trader, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 
Cotton’s (G. E. L.) Seven Sermons, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Cranmer, a Poem, 1 Vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Day’s (S. P.) Monastic Institutions, feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
De Ros’s (Lord) Tour in the Crimea, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Doran’s Habits and Men, post 8vo, cloth, 3rd edit., 7s. 6d. 
Evans’s (R. W.) Parochial Sermons, Vol. 3, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 
Fairbairn’s (P.) Ezekiel, 2nd edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Fultom’s (S. W.) History of Woman, post 8vo, 3rd ed., 5s. 
—- rs.) Parables from Nature, 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Hind’s (Bishop S.) Catechist’s Manual, 2nd edit., 12mo, 4s.6d. 
—— (J.) Elements of Trigonometry, 12mo, 5th ed., 6s, 
Horatius, Illustrated, feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
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Jackson’s (Rev. T.) Stoke Newington, square, cloth, 2s, 

Jerrold’s (W, B,) Imperial Paris, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 

Montgomery’s (Rev. J.) Thoughts on Man, feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

Morris’s (F. 4 British Birds, Vol. 4, rl. 8vo, cloth, 17s. 

Newton’s (Sir I.) Memoirs, 2 vols., cloth, £1 4s. 

Paul’s (Rev. J.) Works, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Puckle’s (Rev. J.) Parochial Sermons, Vol. 3, 12mo, cl., 9s. 

Reichel’s = P.) Lord’s Prayer and other Sermons, 7s. 6d. 

Ronge’s (J.) Guide to the Kinder Garden, 4to, cloth, 7s, 6d, 
es and Characters, 4th edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Scott’s (Sir W.) Novels, 25 vols, 8vo, cloth, £13 2s, 6d, 

Smyttan’s (J. G.) What think ye of Christ ? post 8vo, 3s.6d, 

Spurgin’s (Dr. J.) Ling wee for All, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

Stevens's (J.) Medical Reform, 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

Trench’s English, 12mo, cloth, new edition, 4s, 

Turle and Taylor’s Art of Gneing ot Sight, square, cl., 5s. 

Wylie’s (J. A.) Pilgrimage from the Alps to the Tiber, 7s, 6d. 





ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


THE Special Committee appointed at the recent 
Annual General Meeting of the members of the 
Literary Fund, to consider the question of a new 
Charter, have issued a reportof their deliberations, 
and the General Committee of the Fund have ap- 
pointed a Special General Meeting, to be held on 
Saturday next, the 16th inst., at Willis’s Rooms, 
for the purpose of receiving and discussing its 
contents. The Charter Committee, which it will be 
remembered consisted of an equal number of mem- 
bers from, to use a parliamentary expression, 
both sides of the house, appear to be unanimous in 
their opinion, that some alterations are needed to 
increase the usefulness of the Institution, and raise 
it to a more honourable position in the service of 
literature. The changes proposed are, however, of 
@ much more temperate and rationalkind than those 
which were hinted at on the occasion of forming the 
Committee. With the propositions referring to the 
constitution and duties of the Council we will not 
trouble our readers, except to notice that it is sug- 
gested to grant revocable annuities, so as not to 
require every year a separate investigation of claims 
for relief, and a plan is also recommended of 
lending money, without interest, to encourage the 

rinciple and prudence of life assurance. The 

port then goes on to say,— 

‘* Your Committee, having settled the terms of 
the foregoing recommendations, proceeded to con- 
sider the feasibility of making the Literary Fund 
Society an institution serviceable and creditable to 





the followers of literature as a liberal profession, 
and not solely restricted to the temporary relief of 
writers in distress, though still continuing to dis- 
charge that trust. Several important propositions 
towards this object being submitted to your Com- 
mittee by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, one of their 
number, your Committee appointed a Sub-Com- 
mittee of five of their members to investigate them 
and report upon them. The Sub-Committee una- 
nimously presented the Report to which we now 
invite your attention, and this Report your Com- 
mittee unanimously confirmed.* 


** Report of the Sub-Committee. 


‘*We recommend, That in order to carry out the 
intentions of the originators of the Society, towards 
making the rooms of the Society subserve to a 
central re-union of its members, certain rooms 
shall be set apart for the convenience of any 
members who may wish to use them for purposes 
of study, writing, or consultation with one another, 
from eleven o'clock in the forenoon to three o’clock 
in the afternoon of every day. 

“We recommend, t the members of the 
Society be invited to assist towards forming a col- 
lection of works, especially of reference, to which 
all who use the Society’s rooms shall have free 
access. That all literary members of the Society 
who have published or may publish books, be 
invited to present those books to the Society. 
And that application be made to the editors or 
proprietors of all the leading periodicals, inviting 
them to present the same to the Society, as they 
are published, for the use of the members. 


* “That is, such members of the Committee as attended 

on that —— occasion. They were, Sir Edward Bulwer 

. Dilke, Mr. Tooke, Mr. Forster, the Rev. G. R. 

— (on whose motion the Report was adopted), Sir John 
man,” 





Mr, Bell, Mr, Procter, Mr, Auldjo, and the Chair- 


‘*We recommend, That certain evening meetings 
or conversazioni be held every season in these same 
rooms, to which every member of the Society shall 
have the privilege of introducing a friend. Also, 
that all members attending these meetings be 
charged a certain small sum—say, at the most, 
two shillings—to defray the cost of lighting the 
rooms, and of such slight refreshment as so small 
a payment may include. 

‘*We recommend a new class of members of the 
Society (which we hope would soon comprehend 
the most distinguished literary men of all coun- 
tries), to be called Associates ; who shall be elected 
by the General Committee, on proof of their being 
literary men or scientific writers, and who, as As- 
sociates, shall be required to pay no subscription. 

“We suibhiainadak the following to be among the 
privileges of the Associates ; such privileges to be 
always conceded and regulated by the General 
Committee, and to be always within their power of 
withdrawal. 

‘“‘«Their enrolment as Associates, in a register 

to be kept by the Society, accompanied by a de- 

scription of their literary qualification. Freedom 

of access, between the hours of eleven and three 

every day, to the rooms, and to the books in the 

library. Admittance to the evening meetings or 

conversazioni, on equal terms with the members ; 

that is to say, on payment of the same small sum. 

The privilege of having their letters addressed to 

them at the Society’s Rooms.’ 

‘*With a view to the ultimate attainment of 
these objects on a comprehensive scale, we most 
earnestly recommend that the Society henceforth 
bear in mind the intention of its originators, re- 

membered in the existing Charter: namely, that 
the Society should establish a Hall or College, for 
the honour of literature and the service of literary 
men. And although we do not doubt that these 
objects may at first be effected in the Society’s 
present rooms and with the Society’s existing 
means of accommodation, we nevertheless desire 
specifically to state that we look to the ultimate 
establishment of such Hall or College, and that we 
strongly recommend it. 

** As to the cost of carrying these recommenda- 
tions into effect, we conceive (after fully considering 
the question), that it will not in the first instance 
extend beyond the purchase of a very little addi- 
tional furniture, and possibly to the maintenance 
of an additional servant, and of an additional fire 
during four or five hours of every winter day. We 
hold the Society to be at full liberty to defray such 
charges from its existing funds, and we recommend 
its doing so. 

‘* As to the cost of the erection of the Hall or 
College, we believe that a portion of the Society's 
realized property might at any time be devoted to 
this purpose. But, we are also of opinion that 
larger additional subscriptions can be obtained 
from the public towards such a work, if the Lite- 
rary Fund Society be presented to the public in 
the new aspect of usefulness and dignity we desire 
it to take, as The Literary Institution of Great 
Britain. 

‘* We submit to you that the truest economy the 
Society can observe, is that judicious management 
of its ample means, which, by rendering it nation- 
ally creditable to Literature (as well as helpful to 
distressed writers), shall attract the widest possible 
range of sympathy and confidence. In all these 
recommendations, therefore, we have had a careful 
and anxious reference to the growth of the Society, 
the extension of its usefulness, the increase of the 
number of its subscribing Members, the enlarge- 
ment of its funds, and the strength of its claims 
upon the public respect and support. We make 
them with a profound conviction that they are 
calculated to advance all these ends,” 





“Your Committee have little to add, in further 
explanation or support of the views thus set forth. 
They have adopted them as essential features of 
their | agrear Report, because bee crmgy it rea- 
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of realized property to the amount of (in round 
numbers) thirty thousand pounds ; possessed of 
landed estate yielding two hundred pounds per 
annum ; and further supported by Royal patron. 
age, and by annual donations and subscriptions 
from the Public ; should endeavour to conform it- 
self to the spirit and requirements of the time, 
They consider it reasonable that Literature in 
general (and consequently the public, whose 
interests are inseparable from it), should derive 
some greater service and better representation from 
a Society so endowed, than the bestowal, year after 
year, of the interest or a part of the interest of its 
property, on suppliants for its bounty, and the 
accumulation to no other purpose of a 
capital. They consider it reasonable that the Lite 
rary Fund Society, incorporated thirty-seven years 
ago, should remember in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-five the astonishing diffusion of Literature 
among the English people since eighteen hundred 
and eighteen, and should, in the greatly altered 
circumstances, aspire to something beyond a mere 
eleemosynary association with Literature, and pre 
sentation of it to the community. And yourCom 
mittee hold that this becomes a positive duty on 
the part of the Society, when a wider range of 
action than that to which it has restricted itself for 
thirty-seven years, was manifestly contemplated 
by its originators, and is apparent on the face of 
the existing Charter itself. 

“Your Committee beg leave to represent to you 
that they have not a doubt that the general 
sympathy and support would be freely given to 
your Society, established on the broader basis 
which they recommend ; and that they consider it 
very questionable whether it could long hold a high 
place, even among the Charities of the country, by 
remaining stationary as to the amount of good It 
does, and as to the amount of revenue it annually 
expends in doing it. 

“Lastly, your Committee desire to assure yot, 
that while their body has been composed of gentle 
men, some of whom are wholly unconnected, ani 
some of whom are intimately connected, with the 
administration of the Society's affairs, they have 
found no difficulty in acting harmoniously, and in 
arriving, in the main, at common conclusions. 
Reserving one or two differences of opinion o 
points of detail hereafter to be adjusted if you 
should see fit to adopt their recommendations, 
there has been, from the first, no division among 
them. They are agreed in nothing, more col 
pletely, than in attaching no reproach or blame ta 
any of your Officers. They would enlarge the 
system which your Officers administer, but solely 
for the welfare of your Society, and the credit of 
Literature. United, themselves, in this object, 
they seek to unite the administrative body and the 
whole body of the general Corporation, in further 
ance of the same worthy ends. They have dis 
charged, in this spirit, the functions you en 

to them ; and they hope it may be apparent to you, 
both in the substance and in the tone of this 
Report. CHartes Dickens, Chairman. 


Tt is the opinion of counsel that these changes 
cannot be made under the present Charter, of by 
Bye Laws made under it, but they may be 
onaseparate Fund. “The House,” says Sergeat 
Merewether in his ‘opinion,’ ‘‘ obtained in 1805, 
as mentioned above, is in the Charter called a 
or college; and in the Bye Laws of 1848 the 
Apartments’ and the ‘House’ of the Society ; but 
they were clearly intended for the meetings, 
for the safe keeping of the minute books, am Pi 
all written documents and papers, &c.; but 
application of the rooms for the purposes PT?) 
by the Sub-Committee is not justified by the pr 
sent Charter. The other suggestions would m™ 
doubt be useful, but they must be effected w= 
a new system, and other funds than those of 
present Corpcration must be provided to meet 
expenses ; such funds, it is highly ae 
be easily obtained as suggested in the Report, 
might give a new stimulus to the Society. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Concluding Notice.) 


Tue number of works in an Academy Exhibition, 
which attract the admiration of every observer, and 
which yet—from peculiarities of subject or execu- 
tion—do not attain to the character of completely 
sneceasful productions, must necessarily be large. 
Amongst those of this year which have not already 
been adverted to, there are a few which should not 
be d over without recognition. The picture 
by A. J. Herbert, jun., Don Quixote’s first im- 
pulse to lead the life of a Knight Errant (64), is 
one of these. Its merits of forcible character, 
bold execution, and colour, are apparent; but 
there is an unredeemed repulsiveness in the knight’s 

inly figure, which not all our feelings of its 
truth can wholly excuse. After having paid ourac- 
knowledgment to its excellences, we naturally turn 
to some object more gratifying to the eye. 

The Apothecary (506), by W. J. Grant, has been 
treated with so much feeling and thought on the 

of the painter, and is so agreeable in its con- 
trasts of light and shade, that it seems invidious to 
allude to points which we cannot help thinking 
are out of place. ‘The apothecary himself is as 

y and mysterious as any of our old alchemist 
fas, painted by Teniers or Breughel; but the 
touches of sentiment with which he is surrounded 
are the artist's and not Shakspeare’s. For in- 
stance, the serpent handles of the medicine chest, 
the spider’s web, with the insect seizing its prey— 
these, ingenious as they may be, are not harmoni- 
ous with the supposed poverty of the seller of drugs, 
or with the fate of the hero or heroine. On the 
other hand, the contrast afforded by the revelry 
outside is as happily conceived as it is lightly and 
gaily touched in. 

Another scene, half humorous half historical, is 
Mr, Cary’s John Evelyn’s first meeting with Grinlin 
Gibbons (666). This subject, though not abound- 
ing in force or original design, is yet agreeably 
painted, both as to the figures and the background 
of foli 


Mr. G. E. Hicks’s elegant subject, Hark! Hark/ 
the lark, &c. (826), is very striking for bold and 
clever drawing, warm seductive colouring, and an 
imitation of open air sultriness, which, considering 
that the effect is rather one of feeling than of sight, 
is remarkably successful, The only objection is a 
tendency to overdo the play of light and shade on 
the lady’s features, and to exaggerate the contrasts 
of colour beyond the simplicity of nature. 

A smaller group, called The Wedding Morning 
(267), by J. H. S. Mann, is painted with firmness 
and delicacy, though the meaning of the subject is 
not apparent. 

Mr. Lewis's Armenian Lady (90) must also be 
mentioned among the notable points of the exhibi- 
tion, painted as it is in the minute, laborious style 
Which is peculiar to the artist, in its cultivation of 

and neglect of light and shade. 

Another subject of the same class by F. Wyburd, 
Lalla Rookh (1401), in the octagon room, is an 

irable painting of ornaments, dresses, Oriental 
furniture, and still life; nor is the lady’s face 

lent in beauty, but of a very inanimate and 
slumberous character. 

In landscape, Mr. T. Lound’s On the Norwich 
River (473), and J. Middleton’s Looking down the 

(820), have merits ‘which deserve to be 

on record, and Mr. Dearle, in his Trout 
Btream in Wales (686), attains a truthfulness in 
Tendering nature, which, though partial and one- 
is in its own way eminent. Could we sup- 
oe absence of all air, either to give us aerial 
, or to break the death-like glassiness of 

+ Lovey all the rest might be a literal transcript 


In the architectural _ of the exhibition, when 
r. 


we have mentioned E. M. Barry’s noble- 
designs for the Oxford University Museum 

(1236) and (1272), Mr. G. G. Scote’s elaborate, 
it not unusually original design for the Hétel de 
Ville, Hamburgh (1235), we have almost exhausted 
the objects of interest, The design for a 
Pembrokeshire (1226), » new mansion for Mr. G. 





Lort Phillips, by H. Ashton, is a rather striking 
instance of the castellated style which obtains 
so much of late years in private dwellings; and 
it must be owned is as far in advance of the at- 
tempts made in this line half a century ago, as a 
fashionable church of modern days is in advance of 
the restorations of Salisbury Cathedral, under the 
auspices of George IV. Mr. W. Parrot’s view of 
the Temple of Minerva, Rome (1289), is a clever 
drawing; and in the same room, though not 
strictly of an architectural character, a painting by 
C. Springer, in imitation of Vanderheyden, with a 
long Dutch title (1142), deserves attention. 

In miniature, the subjects abound ; but, with a 
few brilliant exceptions, more incapacity and 
worthlessness, ‘‘ except to the parties interested,” 
as the advertisements say, is to be met with in 
this branch of art than any other. The great 
leader is still Sir W. Ross, whose portrait of the 
Marchioness of Abercorn (789) is a triumph of taste 
combined with no slight force of expression. 
Major-General Douglas (852) is equally eminent 
as a painting of gold-lace and accoutrements ; and 
the Children of T. Miller, Esq. (870), is an instance 
of unrivalled success in this difficult branch of the 
art. These are but a few amongst the artist’s con- 
tributions, each of which seems to convey some- 
thing of the character of the individual, beyond 
the mere rendering of the features. Mr. Thorburn 
is again eminent, having varied his style by 
greater simplicity and breadth of tints, and by 
certain experiments in outline, which is sometimes 
too faint, and occasionally too hard for the colour, 
of which it is the limit. Mrs. Foljambe (747) is 
one of the mest striking and interesting, though 
the figure has a ricketty and insecure look, which 
is quite unnecessary. The Viscountess Mandeville 
(840) is a figure presenting a singularity of cos- 
tume for which the artist doubtless is not respon- 
sible; and in the light on the folds of the dress, 
an apparent imitation of the broken lights and 
shadows of photography, which is not very harmoni- 
ous. Mr. G. Grenfell Glyn (892) is peculiar for a 
statuesque attitude, and somewhat meagre execu- 
tion. Breadth of style would seem here to have 
reached its limits in this miniature. Mr. Bone’s 
Inigo Jones(699) after Vandyke, though not reaching 
the matchless harmony of the original in colour, 
is a skilful and striking production. Amongst the 
mass of the remainder, those of H. T. Wells, 
Frederick Wood (802), and Miss Dashwood (838) ; 
of E. Moira, The King of Portugal (853), and 
others; and a portrait of Vernon Harcourt, Esq. 
(869), by C. Couzens, deserve notice. 

In engravings the collection is small but good. 
Mr. Willmore’s Golden Bough (1005), after Turner, 
interprets, with some freedom, but much taste, the 
original in the Vernon collection; his Harvest in 
the Highlands (974) is a no less successful render- 
ing of a mere matter-of-fact subject. Lumb Stock’s 
engraving, after Mr. Frith’s well-known picture, 
Bed Time (1004), is a sterling work, worthy of its 
original; and Mr. T. Landseer’s version of the 
celebrated Morning (1006), with the dead stags, 
by Sir Edwin, needs nocommendation. Amongst 
others, a very remarkable head is that by Graves 
of The Princess Amelia (998), after Lawrence. 
The ‘treatment of the hair has been bold to an 
extreme, but whilst it conveys an idea of the 
painter’s style, it leaves the result somewhat inter- 
mediate between the textures of wool or flax and 
that of metal. It is scarcely hair, though it re- 
minds one of the hair painted by Lawrence. 

Amongst the drawings, Mr. Charles Barton 
(1066), by Richmond, is conspicuous; and a litho- 
graph of Lady Augustus Sturt (1086) is of unusual 
delicacy both of pencilling and colour. 

In passing to the Sepulchral Sculpture Room, 
we find little to call for lengthened remark. Mr. 
Baily’s noble group of Adam and Eve (1412) has a 
dignity and simplicity which is consistent with its 
primeval signification—the rude, uncivilized, un- 
tutored perfection of nature. Mr. Marshall's Ajax 
praying for Light (1423) is a figure of much 
grandeur, displaying no ordinary merits of compo- 
sition. The apparently checked movement is in- 
tended doubtless to express the dismay of Ajax at 





finding his sight clouded ; but this arrested motion 
has the effect of deadening the figure, and making 
it heavy. Yet this is natural and expressive. 
Child Play (1410), in marble, by A. Munro, is a 
group full of graceful arrangement and beautiful 
execution. In the model of armed Science (1420), 
by J. Bell, we have an idea of a complicated 
nature expressed ingeniously, but not very intelli- 
gibly. J. Durham’s Fate of Genius (1419) is also 
a far-fetched subject for ordinary powers of con- 
ception in sculpture. Ariel (1422) is a beautiful 
figure by Marshall; and Hyacinthus (1415), by 
T. Earl, follows at some interval. Only in a sub- 
ject by J. Geefs, The Queen of the Waters tuning 
her Harp, &c. (1413), we have a palpable mistake, 
both as to taste in design, and application of mate- 
rial. Rarely indeed is such a gross, material ren- 
dering of what at best would be a personification 
of dubious taste, even in the hands of a Thompson 
or a Campbell, been submitted for public admira- 
tion. In smaller groups, The Lovers’ Walk (1452), 
by Munro, is expressive, though rather meagre ; 
and some Animals (1427 and 1439), by J. Thomas, 
are very excellent of their kind. 

In the long array of busts, Foley's Thomas 
Mason, Esq. (1508), G. A. Foley’s Miss Catherine 
Hayes (1507), Munro’s Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
(1481), J. Hancock’s Head of a Girl (1504), and 
others by "Westmacott and Papworth, are the most 
remarkable; whilst that of George Cruikshank, 
Esq. (1529), by W. Behnes, subscribed by his own 
characteristic autograph, has an interest peculiar 
to itself amongst a host of other undistinguished 
features and names. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK, 


THE amendments passed this week in the Cam- 
bridge University Bill, on its being recommitted 
in the House of Lords, have chiefly related to the 
constitution of the new Governing Council. The 
system of electing the members is more assimilated 
with that now in force at Oxford. With regard to 
the privileges accorded to Dissenters, they are to be 
admitted to the degree of M.A., but subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles is required from all 
members of the Senate. 

In March, 1854, the members of the two leading 
Societies of Liverpool agreed to unite, for the pur- 
pose of forming a large and influential Society, and 
the terms of union were generally agreed upon. 
In the course of the summer delays occurred with 
one of the Societies, supposed to arise from oppo- 
sition on the part of its council; the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, therefore, 
took the enlarged position itself. It extended its 
objects and operations from local and special to 
general ; classified its inquiries under the three 
general heads of Archeology, Literature, and 
Science, appointing to each of these a committee 
of the council ; increased the annual subscription 
for resident members; and gave to the members 
of local societies, and to other selected gentlemen, 
the privilege of joining, for a limited period, with- 
out entrance fee. The first public act of the en- 
larged Society took place exactly four weeks after, 
when its members entertained the British Associa- 
tion at a soirée, and enrolled as honorary members 
twelve of those who had long been prominently 
connected with that learned body. The Faussett 
collection of Anglo-Saxon antiquities was publicly 
exhibited on this occasion for the first time, and 
a lecture on the subject was read by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, which the Historic Society are printing 
with illustrations. The seventh session of the 
Society, or the first since its enlargement, has just 
closed. The meetings, 21 in number, were held 
in St. George’s Hall, and 35 papers, of greater or 
less extent, were read during the session. Of the 
meetings, five were devoted to Archeology, six to 
Literature, six to Science, and four to miscellane- 
ous subjects. The members are now about 420 in 
number, and the Society is bound to furnish to 
each of them an annual account of its proceedings 
and papers. 

Camoens, the Portuguese poet, died of misery in 
an hospital, and bis remains were interred in an 
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obscure burial place. Sixteen years after they 


were placed by one of his admirers in a vault in | an exhibition of the collected works of the two 
the convent of Saint Anne. This convent was | Chalons, but we cannot say much of their taste in 
destroyed in the great earthquake of 1775, and the | the choice of a painter. There are a few very 
charming miniatures and sketches, but the bulk of 
An ungrateful government and people allowed it | the collection is only valuable as showing the great 
to remain in neglect--never thinking that any | advance that has been made in the English school 


poet’s tomb was buried beneath a heap of rubbish. 


honour was due to their most renowned writer. 


A short time ago, however, the government de- | with such ambiguous manifestations of genius 


creed that the poet’s remains should be sought for, 
and should be solemnly re-interred in one of the 
principal churches of the city. About ten days 
back the vault containing them was opened, in 
presence of the ministers and of all the distin- 
guished personages of Lisbon, and the remains 
of the poet were solemnly transferred to a new 
coffin of ebony. They were then conveyed to the 
new convent of Saint Anne, where they are to be 
deposited until a suitable place can be prepared 
for the reception of them. 

Weare glad to learn that the loan of 3000I. 
required for completing the rebuilding of the 
Whittington Club premises in Arundel-street, has 
been subscribed within about 2501. This sum, in 
addition to the 10,0000. for which the building was 
insured, will, we understand, be amply sufficient 
for the erection of an improved club-house suited 
to present wants and requirements, and we have 
to congratulate the Members upon the spirit which 
they have shown and the success which has crowned 
their efforts. 

By the death of Dr. Gaisford, Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, this country has lost one of its 
best Greek scholars, by whose works the reputa- 
tion of England for classical learning was ably 
sustained. Dr. Gaisford was in his seventy-second 
year. Lord Palmerston has appointed his suc- 
cessor, as Dean of Christ Church, the Rev. H. G. 
Liddell, Head Haster of Westminster School. 

Dr. Veron, the noted author of the ‘ Mémoires 
d'un Bourgeois de Paris,’ has just been admitted a 
member of the Société des Gens de Lettres of 
France. Feeling, perhaps, that his claims to be 
considered a homme de lettres are, in spite of the 

‘ Mémoires’ in question, of a somewhat flimsy kind, 
the worthy Doctor has nobly presented the Society 
with the sum of 400/., and has requested that it 
may be distributed in prizes for the best treatises 
‘On Literature and Literary Men in the Present 
Century,’ on ‘ Balzac and his Works,’ and on 
‘Gold-seekers in the Present Century,’ also for the 
best tale of a certain length. 

A complete edition of the works of the late 
Countess d’Arbouville is advertised in Paris. The 
name of this lady is not so widely known as it ought 

to be, seeing that she has written some of the 
purest, most pathetic, and most fascinating tales 
in the French language. 

Simultaneously with the newspaper stamp repeal 
act there come into operation new regulations of 
the inland book post, applying to all printed mat- 
ter, whether in single publications or in parcels. 
The rates are 1d. for 4 0z., 2d. up to 8 oz., 4d. up 
to 16 oz., and 6d. to 14 lb. Postage stamps must 
be affixed, and packets open at the ends. No 
letters, sealed or open, may be included. The re- 
gulations come into force after the 11th instant. 
Among other recent post-office arrangeménts of 
public importance are announced the issue of four- 
penny stamps for the international postage between 
England and France, and the preparation of 
stamped letter paper for use without ‘envelopes. 

A correspondent, referring to the apparent dis- 
regard of British antiquities in our national col- 
lections, writes, —‘‘ As the trustees of the British 

Museum have declined to secure the Kentish 

Saxon antiquities, and Mr. Roach Smith’s London 

antiquities, I am anx‘o1s to know how they will 

act in reference to a very extensive and interesting 
collection of Saxon remains just discovered in the 

Isle of Wight, and exhibited a few days since at 

Lord Londesborough’s numismatic conversazione. 

Can you inform me? The nation should have 

them ; but how will the trustees act? It is clear 

they do not understand Saxon, British, and 

Romano-British antiquities, and therefore will not 


The Council of the Society of Arts has opened 


since these pictures were painted. No painter 


could succeed to the honours of the Academy in 

the present day. 

At a recent picture sale in Paris, a Virgin with 

the Infant Jesus, ascribed to Leonardo da Vinci, 

went for 101/.; a Paul Veronese, Jacob giving 
water to the lambs of Rachel, for 84l. ; a Nicholas 

Poussin, Apollo and Daphne, 84l.; a Salvator 
Rosa, Cain and Abel, 401. ; another Rosa, a land- 

scape, for 38/.; a Rubens, Pharisees tempting 
Christ with money, 621.; an Andrea di Salerno, a 
Holy Family, 461.; a Holbein, Portrait of a 
woman, 21l.; and a Jean Van Eyck, a Virgin 
Mary, 321. 

The Horticultural Féte at the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday last proved a most successful experi- 
ment, the day being fine, and the attendance 
numerous and brilliant. The show of flowers was 
not inferior in rarity or quality to those of the Hor- 
ticultural and Botanic Societies, while it was more 
generally encouraging to middle class gardeners on 
account of the greater number of plants and the 
wider scope afforded to competition. The concert 
on the following Monday was comparatively a 
failure. Madame Alboni was prevented by illness 
from being present, but it was not owing to her 
absence that it was unsuccessful. These kind of 
London entertainments are out of place at the 
Crystal Palace. Madame Amadei and Herr 
Formes were brought forward by way of compen- 
sation, in addition to the attractions of Madame 
Fiorini, Mdlle. Bauer, and MM. Ernst, Halle, 
and Bottesini, but the performance was little more 
than dumb show to all but those who were near the 


and effective, but the ‘‘ 20,000 additional spouts” 


the fountains of Versailles. 


continued to a quarter to five. 


and spirit as a work of art. 


Geological Survey. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, the performances 
since our last report have been Norma, Lucrezia 
Borgia, Don Giovanni, and, on Thursday, Les 
Huguenots, for the first time this season. The 
Marcel of Herr Formes was the only change of 
importance from the cast of last season, and most 
impressive both in voice and acting is his imper- 
sonation of the character of the stern old Protestant 
soldier. In the famous scene at the close of the 
third act, Grisi and Mario were as striking as 
ever, and the other great points of the opera, such 
as the conspiracy, and the blessing of the swords, 
were most effectively given. 

The new opera produced at the Haymarket 


Hartzberg, has increased the fame of Mr. Smart 
as an able and accomplished composer, but we 
doubt if the opera will prove popularly successful. 
There are masterly passages, and some beautiful 





be likely to be captivated by this new discovery. 





Mr. Sims Reeves, but the story is a wild and not 
easily intelligible affair, and deficient in the dra- 
matic interest which would have secured better 
appreciation of the work as a whole, 

At Drury Lane, Madame Gassier has added to 
her well-deserved reputation by her performance 
in Lucia di Lammermoor, and Madame Arga has 
appeared with much success in Lucrezia Borgia, 
of which there is to be a morning performance 
next Wednesday. 

Of concerts there have been, as usual at this 
season, a great number, but presenting few points 
of sufficient interest or novelty for special notice. 
At Herr Pauer’s concert a manuscript symphony 
of considerable merit was performed, and a new 
soprano voice was heard, Emilie Kral, from Vienna, 
a skilful and pleasing singer. 

Auber’s new opera of Jenny Bell was produced 
at the Opéra Comique at Paris on Saturday, 
Jenny Bell is an opera singer, surrounded with 
temptations and overwhelmed with flatteries, who 
inspires one Lord Mortimer with a violent passion, 
and, after sundry adventures, in which her virtue 
remains immaculate, marries him. Jenny is evi- 
dently intended for the famous Lind. The success 
of the opera was truly triumphant on the first 
night. That was a matter of course, considering 
the great renown and the universally acknowledged 
genius of its author. But as a whole, it would, 
perhaps, be rash to assert that it is equal to the 
brilliant works that have preceded it from his 
pen. Nevertheless, it contains some exquisite 
morceaux, Amongst them may be specially men- 
tioned—in the first act, a ballad, a duo, anda 
finale; in the second, a duo, a terzettino, whicha 
competent Paris critic calls ‘‘ a chef-d’ewvre of 
passion and grace,” an ariette, and a splendid finale; 
in the third act an air, a duo, and some variations 
on ‘God save the Queen’ and ‘ Rule Britannia; 
also a powerful finale. The opera was capitally 
sung by Mddle. Duprez, Coudere, Sainte Foy, and 
Faure, and the instrumental execution of it was 


platform. Even the great basso could. notmake | excellent. 
his voice to be heard beyond a limited radius of 
listeners, and we recommend the Crystal Palace | made a decided hit. It has, within the last week, 
Company to turn their attention to those things | represented Alfieri’s tragedy of Myrrha, which is 
which appeal to the refinements of sight rather than | founded on the well-known classical fable ; and in 
of hearing. The fountains were extremely elegant | that piece, as in Francesca di Rimini, Mdlle. Ristori 


The Italian theatrical company at Paris has 


proved herself an actress of really remarkable 


hardly compensate for the marble Neptunes and | power. An English company is advertised to play 
Nereids and dolphins which add such a grace to | tragedy, comedy, melodrama, farce, and panto- 


mime, at the Italian Theatre at Paris during the 


The electric telegraph announces (probably the | rest of the summer. The names of its principal 
first time such an announcement has been made | members are not given—a circumstance which 
by such means) a partial eclipse of the sun at 
St. Petersburg on the morning of the 2nd; but it 
gives no details, beyond stating that the eclipse | visit is to obtain medical advice for the serious 
commenced at twenty-five minutes past three, and | maladies under which he has been labouring for 


seems to indicate that they are not first-rate. 
Rossini is at present in Paris. The object of his 


some time past. In order to do him honour, itis 


A bust of Mr. Layard, by Patrick Park, is at | intended to have his Moise, Guillaume Tell, and 


present on view at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, in Pall | Comte Ory frequently performed at the Grand Opera. 
Mall, striking as a likeness, and marked by genius 


Levassor has reappeared amongst us at the 
St. James’s theatre in some of his highly finished 


Sir Roderick Murchison holds a reception at his impersonations of character, and is assisted on this 
residence in Belgrave-square this evening, and on i 
Saturday, the 23rd, as Director-General of the | Gymnase, Madame Tessiere. All lovers of this 


occasion by an elegant singer and actress from the 


particular department of the drama, which is for 
the present extinct in this country, will do well to 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


GroLocicar.—May 16th.—W. J. Hamilton, Esq, 
E. H. Hargreaves, 
Esq., was elected a Fellow. The following com: 
munications were read. 
logy of the Hudson's Bay Territories and of P. 
of the Arctic and North-Western Regions 
America, including Oregon and Russian America, 
with a coloured Geological Map.’ 
Ixbister, Esq., ALM. In laying before the Soc 
this Geological Map of the Northernmost parts of 
America, with explanatory remarks, Mr. Isb 
first enumerated the 2 
geological collections, and other sources of informa 
tion of which he had availed himself in construct 


. ‘Notes on the Geo- 


last Saturday evening, Berta; or, the Gnome of 


published authori 








ballads were given to the greatest advantage by | ing his map, and then, after pointing out the 
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great physical features of the region and its general 
jogical characters, he proceeded to describe the 
Rocky Mountains, as far as the travels of himself 
and others have elucidated their structure. Gra- 
nite, limestone, and slate (probably of Silurian 
age), and conglomerate and sandstone, have been 
met with on their eastern slopes. Rocks probably 
referable to the Carboniferous series have been 
found by the author near the northern extremity 
of the range. The Lawrentine Mountains, or the 
range flanking the north bank of the St. Lawrence, 
also consist of granite, with other crystalline rocks, 
These are prolonged (with a narrow slip of palzo- 
gic rocks intervening) in a N.W. direction, from 
Lake Superior to the Arctic Sea, in a broad zone 
of but slight general elevation. It is crossed by 
numerous rivers and greatly intersected by lakes ; 
indeed, along its western margin nearly all the 
great lakes of North America occur. Between this 
and Hudson’s Bay is the great Silurian basin 

of Hudson’s Bay, which extends also along the 
northern margin of the Lawrentine Mountains. 
The shores of the Bay itself are flat and alluvial. 
The Silurian limestone of Hudson’s Bay has been 
traced more or less continuously to the Arctic Sea, 
through the enormous range of thirty degrees of 
latitude ; and the fossils obtained from it, both in 
the North and near Hudson’s Bay, appear to 
belong exclusively to the Upper Silurian series. 
The Silurian basin of Lake Winnipeg was next 
descfibed. Many fossils have been collected, but 
some obscurity still exists with regard to the age 
of the rocks of this tract; in some respects they 
appear to be referable to the Lower Silurian age. 
The valley of the Mackenzie River is chiefly occu- 
pied by rocks of Devonian age, in which sand- 
stones alternate with bituminous shales, sometimes 
toa depth of 150 feet. In the Mackenzie Valley 
there are also rocks referable to the Silurian, and 
some which the author refers with doubt to the 
Carboniferous series. The latter include—Ist., 
the great alum-shale deposits occurring along the 


Arctic coast from Mackenzie River to Liverpool’ 


Bay ; 2nd., the extensive band of lignite and coal, 
described by Sir J. Richardson, from whose 
account it appears that a vast coalfield skirts the 
eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, and is appa- 
rently continued far into the Arctic Sea, where 
coal has lately been met with by Captain M’Clure. 
In the drift-coal of Jameson’s Land and of Melville 
Island, and in the coalfields of Oregon, plants like 
those of the English coal measures have been 
found. The author next noticed the few patches of 
fossiliferous pleistocene deposits yet observed on the 
Arctic shores, and the drift phenomena of the 
whole region under consideration. Geological 
information connected with the territories west of 
the Rocky Mountains was collected by the author 
from the United States travellers (Mr, Dana and 
others), from Dr. Grewingk, and from Dr. Buck- 
land’s notes on Captain Beechy’s collection. From 
the last it appears that limestone and good coal 
exist at the N.E. extremity of the continent (Cape 
Lisburne, &c.), and by the other authors jurassic 
and tertiary deposits, and volcanic phenomena, are 
more or less fully described. 

2. On the Geology of Georgia, United States, 
by W. Bray, Esq. After some general remarks, 
the author described the alluvial tracts along the 
Coast, with their sunk forests, and proceeded to 
describe the localities which have been productive 
of fossil mammalian bones, In every instance the 
fossil bones have been found in the inland swamp 
alluvium, near its bottom, and resting on a yellow 
or white sand of post pliocene age. The Burr- 
stone, Orbitoides limestone, and the white lime- 
stone, constituting the eocene formation of Geor- 
gia, were next referred to. The cretaceous forma- 
tion is known by its mosasaurus and other reptilian 
remains, and occupies but a small extent of country 
i this state. The palwozoic rocks appear to be 
referable to the Carboniferous and the Upper 
Silurian formations. They occur in the north-west- 
em portion of the state. The crystalline rocks 
occupy the largest portion of Georgia, and are the 
most important of its formations, both with respect 
to agriculture and mineral produce. The author 





concluded with a short notice of the auriferous 
deposits of the state. 

8. ‘On the Geology of New Zealand,’ by C. 
Forbes, Esq. The fundamental rocks of New Zea- 
land are granite, gneiss, mica, and clay slates, and 
other metamorphic schists, together with a great 
variety of volcanic rocks, such as basalt, amygda- 
loid, porphyritic lavas, volcanic tuff, obsidian, ser- 
pentine, greenstone, &c. Associated with these 
on the coast are found coal-bearing strata, made 
up of limestone (generally fossiliferous), sandstones, 
grits, and shales, with seams of lignite and impure 
coal. These are covered in most places by a very 
extensive gravel of water-worn quartz pebbles. The 
author commences his description of the coast at 
Stewart's or South Island; and, going westward, 
he met with some thin coal seams at Preservation 
island. This is the best coal yet found in New 
Zealand. Mr. Forbes proceeded to describe the 
appearances along the western coast of the Middle 
Island ; and again met with carboniferous deposits 
at Massacre Bay, at the north-western corner of 
the island. These do not afford sv good a coal as 
that of Preservation at the south-western corner 
of the island. They are overlaid by limestone and 
sandstone, with Terebratula, Ostrea, Pecten, &c., 
apparently of Tertiary age. The author described 
the coast to the eastward of Massacre Bay as indi- 
cating a structure of granite and clay slates, with 
quartz veins and trap rocks. Great gravel deposits 
occupy some of the valleys. Local fossiliferous 
tertiary and chalk-like deposits are also met with. 
From Cape Campbell, at the north-east corner of 
the Middle Island, to Banks’s Peninsula, a chalky 
shelly limestone and fossiliferous clays and sand- 
stones occur, more or less covered with gravels. 
Some of the shelly deposits are ten miles inland, 
and at an elevation of 300 feet above the sea-level, 
and exhibit interesting examples of long-continued 
alternate deposition of fossiliferous and non-fossili- 
ferous beds of clay and sand similar to what is de- 
posited along the coast at thepresent day. Banks’s 
Peninsula, with its almost insular character, its 
slates, traps, and scorie, was next described. 
From this peninsula southward the coast has been 
already described, by Mr. Walter Mantell, as 
consisting of cretaceous and tertiary formations, 
until it rests against the crystalline rocks of Otago. 
Near Otago some lignite occurs, and sixty miles 
further south coal has been met with, but there ig 
not much known of these carboniferous seams. 


Schist and gravel — the southern coast, until 


we arrive at Stewart’s Island, the author's starting 
point. The North Island of New Zealand is 
characterized by voleanic phenomena. Coal of 
inferior quality has been-found at Waikato, on 
the western coast. Tertiary blue clay occurs, and 
appears to be continuous with that of the Middle 
Island. Appended to this communication were 
analyses of coals from the several localities above 
mentioned. 

4, ‘On the Geology of some parts of New Zea- 
land,’ by J. C. Crawford, Esq. Metamorphic or 
greywacke rocks form the mountain range run- 
ning to the north-north-east from Port Nicholas 
(south end of North Island), and are cut up by 
precipitous ravines. This greywacke is continued 
across Cook’s Straits, and appears to form the cen- 
tral ridge of the north part of the Middle Island. 
Between the greywacke at Port Nicholson and the 
western coast are tertiary sands, clays, &c., with 
fossil trees, and on the east of the range are also 
tertiary beds with lignite. A  fossiliferous lime- 
stone, rising into mountain ranges, occurs further 
to the east, and appears to be also of tertiary date, 
but older than the former. The author described 
some interesting physical phenomena relating to 
the drainage of the district, and in connexion with 
a presumed rise in the land in modern times; and 
he supplied also a few notes on other parts of New 
Zealand. 

5. ‘On the Dicynodon tigriceps.’ By Professor 
Owen, F.G.S. In this paper Professor Owen 
described a new species of extinct bidental reptile 
(Dicynodon tigriceps), transmitted by A. G. Bain, 
Esq., from South Africa. The skull surpasses in 
size that of the largest walrus, and resembles 








that of the lion or tiger in the great development 
of the occipital and parietal ridges, the strength of 
the zygomatic arches, and the expanse of the tem- 
poral fossze—all indicating the possession of tem- 
poral (biting) muscles as largely developed as in 
the most powerful and ferocious of the carnivorous 
mammalia. This unique modification of a sauroid 
skull is associated with the presence of a pair of 
long, curved, sharp-pointed, canine tusks, descend- 
ing, as in the Machairodus and walrus, outside the 
lower jaw when the mouth is shut; these tusks 
being developed to the same degree as in the 
smaller species of Dicynodon (D. lacerticeps, D. 
testudiceps, dc.) described by the author in a 
former memoir, and, as in those species, so in the 
present more gigantic one, no other trace of teeth 
was discernible, the lower jaw being edentulous, 
as in the extinct Rhynchosawrus and the chelonian 
reptiles. Most of the extinct reptiles exemplify 
the law of the prevalence of a more general struc- 
ture, as compared with the more specialized struc- 
tures of existing species. The Labyrinthodonts 
combined sauroid with batrachian characters ; 
Rhynchosaurus, sauroid with chelonian characters. 
The Ichthyosawrus had modifications borrowed from 
the class of fishes; and the Pterodactyle, otters 
borrowed from the type of birds and bats ; in both 
cases engrafted on an essentially sauroid basis. 
The Dicynodonts, which were like lizards in their 
more important cranial characters—as, for ex- 
ample, the divided nostrils, the dependent tym- 
panic bone, and the pair of symmetrical sub- 
occipital processes—resembled the crocodiles in 
the extent of ossification of the occiput—the 
Trionyces in the extent of ossification of the 
palate, and in the form and position of the poste- 
rior nostril—and the Chelonia generally in the 
edentulous trenchant border of the whole of the 
alveolar part of the lower jaw, and of a great part 
of that of the upper jaw. But they also super- 
added to this composite reptilian structure of the 
skull a pair of long, sharp, descending tusks, and 
temporal fosse and ridges, which seem to have 
been borrowed from the mammalian class, 


AnTIquaRies. —May 17th. —Admiral Smyth, 
V.P., in the chair. The Council’s nomination of 
Edward Hawkins, Esq., Keeper of Antiquities in the 
British Museum, to the seat in the Council, vacant 
by the lamented death of Sir Robt. Harry Inglis, was 
read to the Meeting. The Society’s collection of 
Proclamations and Broadsides, in twenty-three folio 
volumes, morocco, arranged by Mr. Lemon, was 
laid on the table for the inspection of the Fellows. 
The Rev. John Booker, the Rev. J. M. Jephson, 
and the Rev. W. Collings Lukis, were elected 
Fellows. The Rev. Thomas Hugo exhibited a 
fragment of the Roman pavement discovered 
recently in Suffolk-lane, City, and broken into 
pieces by the workmen. Earl Stanhope, President, 
communicated an extract from a letter of the Hon. 
Edward Everett, to the Dean of St. Paul's, inclos- 
ing a lithograph copy of the long inscription on the 
lid of the Pheenician sarcophagus discovered at 
Sidon. Mr. Vaux stated that the sarcophagus 
was now at Constantinople. Mr. Jackson Howard 
exhibited a pedigree, on vellum, of the Fitch 
family, drawn up by Sir William Segur, Garter, 
and Mr. Penson, Lancaster Herald, in the 17th 
century, and continued by 8S. Stebbing, in 1715. 
Mr. J. Allies communicated an account of some 
Roman coins found in the Forest of Dean, in two 
vases, by men about to open new ground for coal 
workings. A communication was read from Dr. 
William Bell ‘On the Palladia and Prophecies of 
Constantinople,’ concluding with a hint that the 
palladium of that city may still lay buried there, 
and that its resuscitation might at the present 
crisis serve as a stimulus to the expiring energies 
of the Turks. ual 

NoumisMatic.—May 24th.—Dr. Lee, LL.D., in 
the chair. Mr, Evans read a paper ‘On some rare 
and unpublished British Coins.’ Among these 
were specimens of those which have the legends ot 
COMMIOS, TIN, TINC, &c., on their reverses. Mr. 
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Evans conjectures that these represent the Lati- 
nized form of the name of the British prince who 
struck them. Other coins of the same class exist, 
which read, on the obverse, COM. F., and on the 
reverse, TIN. This would seem to refer to a son 
of the former ruler. Mr. Vaux read a paper ‘On 
some curious Coins lately acquired by the British 
Museum.’ Among these were some rare and un- 
published specimens of Apodacus and Kamnas- 
cires, kings, it is believed, of Characene, and of 
Molon, Satrap of Media; for the former, the 
national collection is indebted to Mr. Olguin ; 
for the latter, to Colonel Rawlinson, C.B. Mr. 
Vaux observed that the coin of Kamnascires had 
been originally read by Colonel Leake, Kapnascires ; 
but a-careful examination of the two specimens 
clearly showed that the third letter was an M and 
nota P. Mr. Vaux also noticed some new types 
of the class now called sub-Parthian. Mr. Pfister 
exhibited a fine medal of Erasmus, made by the 
celebrated artist Quentin Matsys; and stated a 
fact not generally known, that the tomb of 
Edward IV. in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, was 
also made by him. 


R. 8. or Lirerature.—May 23rd.—Sir John 
Doratt, V.-P., in the chair. Mr. Vaux read a 
letter, addressed by C. F. Newton, Esq., H.M 
Vice-Consul at Mytilene, toW. R. Hamilton, Esq., 
‘On Discoveries in the Island of Calymnos,’ Mr. 
Newton stated that he had been living during 
many months of last autumn and winter in this 
island, and had made,many excavations there, on 
the site of what was known to have been the 
temple of Apollo. Out of the ruins of this temple 
no less than three monasteries, in later times, 
have been built. Mr. Newton was very successful 
in the discovery of a large number of unedited 
Greek inscriptions, together with numerous frag- 
ments of statues, and some bronze works, not 
inferior to the bronzes of Siris in the British 
Museum. 


Roya Institution.—General Monthly Meeting. 
—June 4th.—The Duke of Northumberland, K.G., 
F.R.S., in the chair. J.S. Coleman, Esq. ; Wm. 
De Lannoy, Esq. ; George H. Ingall, Esq. ; Col. 
W. K. Loyd; and R. Bentley Todd, M.D., F.R.S., 
were elected inembers: and thanks were voted to 
H. Bradbury and J. P. Lacaita, Esqs., and to 
Professors Faraday and Tyndall, for their discourses 
on the evenings of May 11, 18, 25, and June 1. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m.—(1. Journey to Hurrur 
r. and The Somali Coast, Eastern Africa. By 
Lieut. R. Burton, of the Indian Army. 2. On 
the Meteoric lron of Atacama, and the Coal 
Formation of the Province of Conception in 
Chili, South America. By W. Bollaert, Esq., 
F.RGS. 3, loration of the Desert of Ata- 
cama, By Dr. Philipi. 4. Observations on the 
Province of Tarapaca, South Peru. By Don 
M. B. De la — 4 Mae compe — 
Chro hy (Geography) of Peru. mn 
ane Lelemma. Communicated by W. Bol- 
Tusey Media ry Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 
_ .m. 
i) 7% p.m.—(1. Mr. Abington on the 
"Ori of the Castine Character. 2. Dr. 
ch on the Critical Examination of the 
Original Hebrew Text referring tothe Exodus. 
8. Mr. Wraxall on the Natron Monasteries in 


t. 
Wednsedey- touch of Arts, 8 p.m. 
_ Geological, 8p.m.—(1. On Remains of Dicynodon 


from South Africa. Professor Owen, F.G.S, 
2. On a Fossil Sirenoid Mammal from Jamaica, 


Rocks at the Eastern end of the Grampians. 
By Professor J. Nicol, F.G.S. 5, On the oecur- 
rence of F. and Drift-wood, as found in the 
Arctic Regions, By Captain M‘Clure and 
Lieut. Pim, By Sir R. I. Murchison,V.-P.G.S. 
6. On the Raised Beaches of Loch Gilphead 
By Commander he Bedford. Com 

by Sir RB, L Murchison, V.-P,G.S, 7, On 





Sand-worn Granite. By R. W. Fox, Esq, 
Communicated by Sir R. I. Murchison, V.-P.G.8, 
8. On the Red Soil of India. By Dr. W. Gil- 
christ. Communicated by Sir R. I. Murchison, 
V.-P.G.8._ 9 On the Omret and other Coalfields 
of Central India. By the Rev. Messrs, Hislop 
and Hunter. Communicated by J. C. Moore 
Esq., Sec.G.S. 10. Notes on the Earthquakes at 
Brussa. By Mr. Consul Sandison, From the 
Foreign Office.) 

nr pe Fund, 3 p.m. 

R. 8, of Literature, 44 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m, 

Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m. — (Colonel Rawlinson 
on the Results of the Excavations in Assyria 
and Babylonia.) 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m, 

— Botanic, 4 p.m. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sarawak, Borneo, 1854, 
I HAVE been staying some time at a cottage of Sir 
James Brooke’s, about twenty miles inland, on the 
ridge of a mountain, at an elevation of about one 
thousand feet. The path up is peculiar, half is over 
broken rocks, the other half up ladders. These 
are made of trees about as thick as one’s thigh, 
placed at angles varying from thirty to seventy 
degrees with the horizon, and having notches cut 
in them for steps; sometimes they go over chasms 
between the rocks, or slope over a mass of boulders, 
or stretch to the edge of a precipice, with a shaky 
piece of bamboo to hold by, but oftener nothing at 
all. Over ravines and larger chasms regular bridges 
are constructed of tall thin poles, crossing each 
other at the pathway, which consists of a single 
round and slippery bamboo, and bound together 
with rattan. There are three paths of a similar 
character up this mountain to as many Dyak 
villages, which are situated nearly on the same 
level a few hundred feet below the summit. These 
villages are placed in most romantic situations, and 
might be very pretty were there not such an accu- 
mulation of trees, weeds, and rubbish about them. 
Huge boulders, as big as the houses themselves, 
rise among them, and hang over them in the most 
extraordinary manner. Every one is a pic- 
turesque object stained with lichens, and on the 
shady side covered with mosses, while the tops 
are generally more are less clothed with curious 
ferns and orchids. All the spaces between are 
filled up with the cocoa-nut, the gouniti, and the 
areca palm, with the jack fruit, durian, and man- 
gosteen in smaller quantities. |The houses are all 
elevated on tall poles, on one side perhaps fifteen 
to twenty feet high, owing to the inequality of the 
ground, and these posts are generally green with 
moss and fringed with ferns. The ground between 
the houses is the general receptacle for all kinds of 
refuse, part of which is cleared away by the pigs 
which are constantly roaming about, but the 
greater part, consisting of the husks of cocoa-nuts 
and other fruits, remains, and forms a very tan-like 
mess, soaked as it is with thefconstant rains, and 
the dripping from the surrounding trees. Most of 
the houses are long, and are divided for} the occu- 
pation of several families with a common verandah. 
In each village is one circular house, where the 
young unmarried men sleep, and where the heads 
are kept. In these three villages there are per- 
haps one hundred skulls, but all very old, none 
having been procured since the English rajah has 
governed the country. In many the lower jaw is 
wanting, and has been supplied by a wooden one 
with carved teeth, and the eyes are supplied by 
small white shells. The dress of the men is a long 
narrow scarf worn round the loins, the end hang- 
ing down in front. It is generally bordered with 
a bright colour, and has a pretty appearance. 
Beads are occasionally worn round the neck, and 
rings of brass on the arms, sometimes quite cover- 
ing them from the elbow to the wrist. e women 
wear a very scanty petticoat and most extraordinary 
stays, a cylinder of bamboo and brass wire, quite 
inflexible, and reaching from the breast to the 
hips. It is worn when quite young, and seems 
never to be taken off except to e it as re- 
oie by the growth of the wearer. e paddy- 


elds of these people are in the plains below, and: 








they are therefore constantly going up and down 
the hill, and the women and children carry heavy 
loads 1000 feet up and down. The result is an 
enormous development of leg. The women, espe. 
cially, have most disproportionate calves, actually 
thicker than those of the men, and by no means 
improving their personal appearance. They live 
on rice and fruits, very little animal food, and 
sometimes towards the end of the season no rice, 
when they eat rudely prepared sago instead, 

While I was at the cottage a dozen or more of 
them would come up every day, squat down on the 
verandah, and watch my proceedings. Before 
leaving they generally begged for some tobacco, 
which they prefer to their own betel. Every one, 
down to boys of six years old, has his little bamboo 
case, to c: his pinang or areca nut, betel leaves, 
and a little time and gambier if he can afford it, 
these four materials being essential to form a 
proper betel quid ; the test is the bright red colour 
of the juice, which is freely expectorated, and to a 
stranger looks very sanguinary. 

The mountain itself is of unstratified trappean 
or porphyritic rock, rising abruptly from the plain, 
A few miles beyond it a brimstone district com- 
mences, and there the gold diggings are situated. 
They are worked by a company of Chinamen, and 
by numbers of private miners on a small scale, 
The gold is not abundant, just paying the miners, 
and enabling them to live well. At the foot of the 
hill is a Chinese village of small traders, who deal 
with and supply the miners. The Chinese vil- 
lages hereare far more pleasing than those of Malacca 
and Singapore, on account of the number of 
women and children, which gives them a more 
domestic and natural appearance. The women 
are mostly native half-breeds between the Dyak 
and Chinese, and the mixture has much improved 
the race. Some of them are really pretty, which 
can never be said of the Dyaks, except when very 
young girls. Of course there is also much improve- 
ment, morally and politically. These Chinese are 
a permanent and most valuable part of the popula- 
tion, not mere foreign adventurers ; and it is tothe 
increase of the native-born Chinese, and their 
gradual mixture with the Dyak tribes, under the 
present good government, that Sarawak may base 
its hopes of continued prosperity, and may look 
forward to extending its influence over a great part 
of Borneo. Men who have wives and families, a 
house and a country, are also far more easy to 
govern, because more happy and contented, than 
the poor bachelor outcasts of Singapore. Here 
too the Chinese feel they are a portion of the 
country ; they are not merely governed by a set of 
strangers, but their feelings are consulted and 
their prejudices respected, as well as their perma- 
nent interests attended to, and the result is, that 
they give less trouble, and are more amenable to 
authority here, than in any other part of the East. 
The wet season is now at its height, and the coun- 
try is deluged. 








VARIETIES. 


Who was Thomas & Kempis?—In an interesting 
article on the Mystic Theology of Holland pub- 
lished in the ‘Christian Remembrancer’ for June, 
18538, S. P. R. will find much of the information 
which he desires respecting the authorship of the 
‘De Imitatione.’ As, however, all your readers 
may not have access to it, I will request permission 
to answer his three questions as briefly as I can. 
1. Thomas Hammercken, better known as ‘d 
Kempis,’ from the place of his birth, became at 
Deventer, in 1393, a member of the Society of 
Brothers of the Common Life, which had been 
established some years before by Gerard Groot, 
the reformer of Holland. In 1400 he was trans- 
ferred to Mount St. Agnes, near Zwolle, an esta- 
blishment of the Brothers, second only to Windes- 
heim in fame, where for seventy years he occupied 
himself in all the exercises of a pious monk, and 
more especially in the transcription of books. He 
died on the 25th of July, 1470, and was buried in 
the Church of Mount St. Agnes, but in 1672 his 
remains were removed to Zwolle, where they are 
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still preserved with great veneration, 2. Thomas 
4 Kempis wrote lives of Gerard Groot, Florentius, 
his successor, and several of the Brothers of the 
Common Life. He wrote also ‘The Valley of 
Lilies,’ ‘The Book of the Three Tabernacles,’ and 
‘Sermons to the Novices.’ 3. It is more easy to 
deny the authorship to Thomas & Kempis than to 

io it to another; it is, however, improbable 
that Gerson was the author. 1st. Because in the 
works of Gerson, edited by Du Pin, which were 
published at Antwerp in five vols. folio, 1706, it is 
notcontained. 2ndly. Because his contemporaries 
sy, that in writing the ‘De Imitatione,’ Thomas 
anployed the most ancient MSS. he could find, 
Gerson died in 1429, and the transcript of Thomas 
was completed in 1441, so that no MS. of Gerson 
could have been very ancient.—TZhe Literary 
Churchman. 


Mercantile Library Association of New York.— 
During the months of January, February, March, 
and April, there have been about forty thousand 
visitors to the Reading Room of the Mercantile 
Library Association of this city—an average of 
386 daily. Some 2000 works have been called for 
in this room during that period. There have been 
also delivered from the Library department about 
25,000 volumes during the same time—an average 
of 240 daily. Besides this circulation, there may 
also be added a large number from the down-town 
office, located at No. 2, Nassau-street, for the ac- 
commodation of those living in the lower part of 
the city, where there have been over 12,000 orders 
left by members of the Association during the past 
four months, being an average of 120 daily. The 
number of volumes in the library is rapidly increas- 
ing, and the increase of members has never before 
been 80 great.—American Literary Gazette. 


Sydney Smith on Preaching.— Preaching has 
become a bye-word for long and dull conversation 
ofany kind ; and whoever wishes to imply, in any 
piece of writing, the absence of everything agree- 
able and inviting, calls ita sermon. One reason 
for this is the bad choice of subjects for the pulpit. 
The clergy are allowed about twenty-six hours 
every year for the instruction of their fellow-crea- 
tures; and I cannot help thinking this short time 
had better be employed on practical subjects, in 
explaining and enforcing that conduct which the 
spirit of Christianity requires, and which mere 
worldly happiness commonly coincides to recom- 
mend, These are the topics nearest the heart, 
Which make us more fit for this and a better world, 
and do all the good that sermons ever will do. 

l explanations of difficult passages of Scrip- 
ture, dissertations on the doctrinal and mysterious 
Pots of religion, learned investigations of the 
Meaning and accomplishment of prophecies, do 
well for publication, but are ungenial to the habits 
and taste of a general audience. Of the highest 

portance they are to those who can defend 
the faith and “study it profoundly; but, God 
forbid it should be necessary to be a scholar, 
or & critic, in order to be a Christian. To 
the multitude, whether elegant or vulgar, the 
result only of erudition, employed for the de- 
fence of Christianity, can be of any consequence : 
With the erudition itself they cannot meddle, and 
must be fatigued if they are doomed to hear it. 

every congregation there are a certain number 
whom principle, old age, or sickness, has rendered 
truly devout ; but in preaching, as in everything 
* the greater number of instances constitute 
rote and the lesser the exception.—Memoir of 

. Sydney Smith, 








AX Essay ON FINGERING, chiefly as 


ral eset with EXPRESSION : together with some Gene- 


E, Vations on PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By CHARLES 
Portland — 15s-—To be had of the Author, 2, Chapel Street, 
the princi pal peor mr Longmans, Paternoster Row; and of 





Lately published, price 5s. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CUL- 
Sie WCF URE Vee wel nter Oui he Open 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





ANK OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London. Established A.D. 1844. 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Jury at the Head Office 
in London,and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts, sent free 
on application. 


ENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY, CANNON STREET WEST. 
Caprrat, £500,000, in Shares of £5 each: Call, 10s. per Share. 
Guarantees afforded to persons in situations of trust also against 
losses arising from robberies. Fire and Life Insurance effected 
on improved and safe principles. Plate Glass insured, 
Prospectuses, terms of Agency, Proposals, &c.,can be had on 
application. H. C. EIFFE, Actuary. 
J, G, HUGHES, Secretary. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 


70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
Directors. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. C. Hampden Turner, Esq.,F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 
The Company offers :— 

Complete Security. 

Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits. 

Low Rates without Profits. 








BONUS. 
Four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the Profits are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. . 


LOANS 
in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the A of £100 for the 
whole term of Life. 


Without | With Without | With 
Profits. Profits. Age.| Profits. | Profits. 
| £115 0 || 40 | £21810 | £3 6 5 
20 | 11310 | 119 3 so | 409] 4107 
30 | 240 210 4 |i 60 610! 674 
For Prospectuses and forms of proposal apply at the offices as 

above, or to any of the Company’s agents. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 
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T MR. MECHTS ESTABLISHMENTS, 
112, REGENT STREET, and 4, LEADENHALL STREET, 
are exhibited the finest specimens of British Manufactures, in 
Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and 
other articles of utility or luxury. A separate department for 
Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle-tables. Table Cutlery, 
Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders 
executed. Superior Hair and other Toilet Brushes. 


ALPH’S ENVELOPE PAPER, reduced to 


5s. per ream ; also at 8s.,and 9s. 6d.; samples on application. 
—F. W. RALPH, Manufacturer, 36, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 


{sLOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nouncesthat he hasa very large assortment of the above articles 
in variouscolours.andsolicits an early inspection. Everydescrip 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 











OCOA, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily,so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed,and the whole prepara- 
tion -_ grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
Is. Gd. 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury 
§2, Old Broad Street, City... 


In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 
Commission in the ‘‘ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 


Flowers is strongly ded for Softeni Improving, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and in giving ita Bloom- 
ing and Charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant Per- 
fume and delightful Cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, 
Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by con- 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and con- 
tinue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiul.—In the process of Shaving it is invaluable, as it annihi- 
lates every pimple, and all roughness, and will afford great com- 
= if applied to the face during the prevalence of cold easterly 
winds. 

Sold in Botties price 2s.9d., with Directions for using it, by all 
Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 

Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scala head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part ofthe body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs,and ex- 
pelling all humours from the system. By cleansing the biood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, andevery variety of 
3ores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives restandre- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invaiid. It is a great 
female medicine,and willcure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse,373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy,Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Half-pints 2s. 6d., Pints 4s.,8mall Quarts 4s.6d.,Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths Ils. 


YHE EARL of ALDBOROUGH and HOL- 
LOWAY’S PILLS.—An astounding cure by th.s miraculous 
medicine, after every other means had failed.—see extract from 
his Lordship’s letter, dated “ Villa Messina, Leghorn, Feb, 21, 
1845. To Professor Holloway —Sir,—I beg to acquaint you that 
your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder in my liver and 
stomach, which ali the most eminent of the faculty at home, and 
all over the Continent, had not been able to effect ; nay, not even 
the waters of Carlsbad or Mariensbad. (Signed) ALpsorovgH.”— 
These wonderful Pills will cure any disorder of the liver or 
stomach. Sold (also Holloway’s Ointment) at Professor Hollo- 
way’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London; and by all Medicine 
Venders throughout the civilized world. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 

LIVER OIL, PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN 

THE LOFFODEN ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE 
TEST OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


Extracts from Medical Testimonials, 


The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, MD. 
F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Professor at the University of London, Author 
of ‘‘ The Elementsof Materia Medica and Therapeutics.’ &c. 

‘*I know that no one can be better, and few so well, acquainted 
with the physicai and chemical properties of this medicine as 
yourself, whom I regard asthe highest authority on the subject. 
The oil which you gave me wasof the very finest quality, whether 

idered with ref to its colour, flavour, or chemical pro- 
perties; and Lam satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer 
oilcan be procured.’”’ 


ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M_D., F.L.S., Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Koyal Free 
Hospital, Chief Analyst of the Sanatory Commission of the 
** Lancet,” Author of “‘ Food and its Adulterations,’’&c.,&c. 

** I have more than once, at different times, subjected your Light 
Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to yourself— 
and I have always found it to be free from all impurity, and rich 
in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in the 
article, that I usually prescribe it in preference to any other, in 
order to make sure of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best 
condition.” 

Sold in Bottles,labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s Stamp and Signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE AREGENUINE, by ANSAR, HARFORD, 
and CO.,77, Strand, London, Dr. De Jongh’s Sole aceredited Con- 
signees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the British 
Possessions. 

May be obtained, in the country, from respectable Chemists and 
Vendors of Medicine. Should any difficulty be experienced in 
procuring the Oil, Messrs. Ansar, Harrorp, and Co. will forward 
four half-pint bottles to any part of England, CanRgiaes-Palp,on 
receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. 

Quarts (40 ounces), 9s.—IMPERIAL MEASURE. 




















DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND INDIGESTION. 
N 





RICE’S PATENT FAMILY KNIFE 
CLEANING MACHINE.—This highly useful invention will 
be found upon trial to fur surpass any other ever brought before 
the public; its utility is evident, as it not only imparts a silvery 
polish to the knife, but also sharpens the edge without injuring 
the steel more than the ordinary board, being manufactured 
entirely of buff leather. Prices: four knives, 24 guineas; six 
knives, 34 guineas; and eight knives, 4$ guineas. To be had, 
wholesale ard retail, of the manufscturers, THOMPSON and CO., 
307, High Holborn, London, Brushmakers and Turnery Ware- 
housemen, Importers of India Matting and Sponge. Mat Makers 
toorder. Catalogues forwarded free on application. 


TO LADIES.—A beautiful ComPLExion, and 

soft and white Hanxps and Arms, are the results of the 
frequent application of ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. It induces 
a healthy action of the microscopic vessels of the skin, by which 
its delicacy and beauty are so essentially promoted. Frecxuzs, 
Tan, Spots, Pimpies, and Discororartions fly before the applica- 
tion of the Katypor, and give place to a healthy clearness and 

P y 0 plexi RAVELLSRs and residents in Warm 
Curmartss will fully appreciate its grateful and renovating pro- 
perties, in dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, and 
allaying all heat and irritability of the skin. 

*,* Beware of spurious ‘“‘Karypors” for sale. The words 
“Row tanps’ Katypor" are on the wrapper of the genuine 
article; and “‘ A. Rowianp and Son, 20, Hatton Garden,” engraved 

ed to each bottle.—P; 


on the Government Stamp affix 
and 8s.6a. Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. veer 











Just Published, New Edition, price Is. ; or by Post for Is. 6d. 


HE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live, 

and What to Live for; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 

and Self Management; together with instractions for securing 

health, longevity, and that sterling h»ppiness only attainable 

through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life. 
By S. LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford Square. 


Also, by thesame Author, price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 6d. 

NERVOUS DEBILITY ; its Causes, Symp- 
toms,and Cure. Showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope, and the serious consequences resulting from the dangerous 
remedies common}y employed in the treatment of this disease. 

This work,e ing from a qualified member of the medical 

profession, the result of many years’ practical experience, is ad- 
dressed to the numerous classes of ms who suffer from the 
various di:orders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 
the causes which lead to their oceurrence,the symptoms which 
indicate their presence, and the means to be adopted for their re- 
moval. 
London: Piper, Brothers, and Co.,23, Paternoster Row; Hannay, 

63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 








Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


AN ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; its 

Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the 6 ,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A M ER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, London. 


London: W. Kent and Co., 5] and 52, Paternoster Row. 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








Standard Fiction, at the lowest price, printed in large type. 
the same quantity of the best selected reading as formerly was sold for TwenTy GUINEAS. 


eee on the First Day of every Month by all Booksellers and at every Railway Station in the Empire, 
° *,* The Volumes are also supplied strongly bound, in cloth gilt, for Siapence extra. 


THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 


A VOLUME PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 





Iw this Series, a Novel or Romance by the most celebrated Living Authors, is published Monthly. It contains Works of 
For the sum of E1cHTEEN SHILLINGS per Annum, the public have 
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PUBLISHED THIS. DAY. 
Volume 125, JUNE, price 1s. 6d. 


MARGARET MAITLAND, 
(Of Sunnyside.) 


By tas AUTHOR or ‘MERKLAND,’ ‘MAG- 
DALEN HEPBURN,’ &c. &e. 


“Nothing half so true or so touching in the delineation 
of Scottish character as ‘Margaret Maitland’ has appeared 
since Galt published his ‘ Annals of the Parish;’ and this is 
purer and deeper than Galt, and even more absolutely and 
simply true.”—Lord Jeffrey, in Fraser's Magazine, 
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ANGELA. 


By raz AUTHOR or ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM: 
&e. &c. 


THE BROTHERS BASSET. 


An Original Work of Fiction. 
By MISS CORNER, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE ENGLISH ENVOY.’ 








*,* These Works will be followed by others 
of the highest character. 
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